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‘* THE BRIEF NOTE WAS GIVEN TO Mrs, Loncimmore,” Page 807. 


THE DOROAS OLUB; 


oR, 
OUR GIRLS AFLOAT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


_ D° you really mean that Mr. Longimore 
is alive?” asked Prince of his eccentric 
companion. 
‘*T hope I hain’t made no mistake in tellin’ 
you,” replied Simon Potter, doubtfully. 











‘* You have not made a mistake; that is—’’ 

Prince. stopped there, for it. suddenly, oc- 
curred to him that he could not be a party to 
the concealment of one charged with robbing 
the bank of forty thousand dollars in bonds. 

‘‘ That is!” repeated the strange man. ‘I 
see! I ain’t no doctor, but I can read your 
thoughts. Mr. Longimore won’t be sent to 
jail; he'll die fust. I won’t be the cause of 
sendin’ him to jail; I’ll die fust. Now, Prince, 
let me tell you jest how it'll all work. You'll go 
up to the city, tell the president of the bank, 
or the deputy sheriff, or some one else, that 
Mr. Longimore is alive, and that Simon Potter 
knows somethin’ about him. The sheriff 
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comes down to Northport to look after me. 
He don’t find me. Where am I? A cold 
body, fifty feet under water. I can’t tell noth- 
in’ then — can 2?” 

‘*T should say not,” replied Prince, breath- 
less with interest. 

‘He can’t git even a hint out of me; but 
the sheriff will start from my place to look 
after the cashier. Where ishe? A cold body, 
fifty feet under water! He won't do.the bank 
Officers no good then.” 

** But where is Mr. Longimore?”’ 

**T hain’t told you.” 

** You have as good as told me he is alive.” 

“Then his life and mine is in your hands,” 
replied Simon Potter. ‘‘ He couldn’t stand it 
no longer; and sumthin’ had to be done. He 
fixed on you to do it.” 

‘““What canI do? I’m only a boy,” pleaded 
Prince, awed by the awful responsibility im- 
posed upon him. 

* Only tell his wife and the oldest darter 
that he ain’t dead. Nothin’ more.” 

** But how can I know anything about him, 
and keep still, when he is charged with rob- 
bing the bank?” added Prince. 

** He is as innocent as you are of stealing 
the bonds,” protested Simon Potter, so excited 
that he dropped the illiterate style of speaking, 
which he had adopted from the first, appar- 
ently to do away with the impression that he 
might be a doctor. 

** Innocent!” exclaimed the young man. 

‘* He is innocent; but he may never be able 
to prove his innocence.” 

‘* Where are the bonds, then?” 

**T cannot answer you. Will you keep the 
poor man’s secret? Will you save him from 
death? Answer me at once.” 

‘**TIs it right for me to keep such a secret?” 

** Settle that for yourself. I am not the 
keeper of your conscience. It is right for me 
to keep it, for I know he is innocent.” 

**T am afraid to promise,” replied Prince, 
sadly bewildered by the difficulty of the situ- 
ation. 

**T respect your scruples, Prince; but Mr. 
Longimore’s life isin your hands. His hope 
isin you. For more reasons than I am per- 
mitted to name now, he has chosen you to 
help him. If you disappoint him, he has noth- 
ing to hope for in this world.” - 

‘**But I cannot promise to conceal a crime. 
I have no right to do it,” protested Prince. 

‘**I don’t wish you to conceal acrime. There 
has been no crime to conceal. I am not des- 
perately wicked and given over to sin and in- 
iquity, any more than yourself, young man,” 
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added Simon Potter. ‘I would no more con- 
ceal a crime than you would, That is not the 
point.” 

‘* What is the point, then?” asked Prince, 
deeply interested. : 

‘There comes them gals agin,” said the 
strange man, suddenly resuming his usual di- 
alect, and putting on the hat with the conic 
crown. ‘Gals has ears.” 

But the Undine only shot past the solitary 
rower, and was soon out of hearing. 

“Them gals will want to know what my 
business was with you,” said Simon Potter, 
with a rather troubled expression, as. he took 
off the conic hat, and placed it on the thwart 
by his side. 

‘* You wished me to collect your interest for 
you. You do not object to my saying as much 
as that to them, if asked — do you?” 

** No, I don’t.’’ 

‘¢ Tt will be no more than the truth.” 

“It is only a small part of the truth; and 
half the truth is sometimes as much a lie as 
a deliberate falsehood. You mean to be hon- 
est, Prince; but don’t cheat yourself. Don’t 
believe you are honest when you are not. 
Thieves, swindlers, and cheats persuade them- 
selves that they are honest. Instead of telling 
half the truth, say to the girls that the matter 
does not concern them. That's honest.” 

**T don’t think it is a lie to tell as much of 
the truth as I think proper, when the truth 
does not concern those asking the questions,” 
replied Prince, who had some very clear ideas 
of his own on this subject, whether they were 
right or wrong. 

** You may judge for yourself on that point,” 
added Simon Potter. ‘Men and women are 
full of lies and deceit. They cheat and defraud 
each other. But this is not the question now.” 

** You began to tell me what the point was.” 

‘6 You are not asked to conceal a crime, or 
to favor the escape of a criminal. Mr. Lon- 
gimore is not a thief or a robber, whatever 
the people of the city may think.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear you say so.” 

‘*But you don’t believe what I say.” 

**T certainly desire to believe it.” 

‘‘ That is all Task. Nowtothe point. The 
cashier is pragtically charged with a crime. 
If he could be found, he would be arrested 
and thrown into jail. .This would break his 
heart, which would be the same thing as 
breaking his neck. The bonds are gone; the 
cashier is gone. These two things would con- 
vict him, under the circumstances. The story 
he has to tell would not be believed, for the only 
witness he has will lie, will perjure himself, 
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will send him to the penitentiary for life, in 
order to enable the perjurer to make a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

‘* Who is the witness?” 

“T cannot tell you; but I. have told you the 
exact truth. I would not tell a lie to save my 
neck from the gallows, or my body from a 
damp grave fifty feet under the cold waters of 
the bay. I ask of you only two things.” 

“‘ What are they?” 

‘* First, that you tell Mrs. Longimore her 
husband is alive.” 

‘*T will do that with the greatest pleasure.” 

‘* But you must not mention my name.” 

‘* Will she believe me?” 

** She will; or, if she will not, she shall not 
remain twenty-four hours in doubt.” 

‘* Where is Mr. Longimore?” asked Prince, 
shaking himself to make sure that he was not 
dreaming. 

“*T will not tell you yet.” 

‘* Well, what is the other thing I am to do?” 

‘* You are tosee Mr. Longimore, and satisfy 
yourself of the truth of what I said, before 
you speak to any living soul, except the cash- 
ier’s wife and daughter.” 

‘“* Certainly I will do that. But when may I 
see him?” 

“‘ This night.” j 

‘“*T promise, then, to keep the secret till I 
have seen him.” 

‘* Very well; but you must remember that 
any treachery on your part will cost him his 
life.” 

‘*T am not capable of treachery, Simon Pot- 
ter. I have tried to believe that Mr. Longi- 
more was guilty of no crime; and until I have 
seen him — if I am indeed to see him — noth- 
ing shall induce me to betray him. I could 
not do that. Where is he?” 

‘* At my house in the woods. That is all I 
can tell you now. You must come to-night; 
you must come alone. No one must see you. 
I will meet you at the mouth of Little River, 
at any hour you say.” 

Prince actually trembled when he realized 
the nature of the adventure he was to engage 
in; but he was a plucky boy; and he believed 
the strange inhabitant of the Northport wood 
was honest and sincere, high-joned and high- 
minded. He considered the situation for a 
moment before he made anyreply. Whatever 
he did, he must do without the knowledge of 
Fox Bushwell, or any other person. 

‘*T will be at the mouth of Little River about 
half past ten to-night,” said he, “or as-near 
that time as I can. It may be half an hour 
earlier, or half an hour later.” 
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“Tt will not harm me to wait. I am used 
to the night and the darkness, the cold and 
the storm,” added Simon Potter. ‘As soon 
as you can, tell the poor wife that her husband 
lives.” 

**T will; I only fear she will not believe me, 
because I cannot tell her any more,” replied 
Prince. 

‘* She shall believe you.” 

Simon Potter drew in one of his oars, and, 
raising his short blue frock, he took from one 
of his pockets a dirty slip of paper, which he 
handed to his companion. 

** What is that?” 

‘It is a message in writing from the hus- 
band to his wife. I dared not speak of it be- 
fore. If it should be found, all will be lost. 
There is death to the cashier in that note, if 
it should be seen by any one but his wife and 
the oldest daughter. Do you understand? 
Beware, young man!” 

Prince thought the solitary oarsman was 
becoming a little melodramatic, and he could 
not help asking himself whether the business 
in which he was engaged was not some trick, 
some fancy of a disordered brain. As he was 
thinking, he opened the unsealed note in his 
hand. It was certainly the writing of the cash- 
ier, with which the young man was quite fa- 
miliar. He read it, and then carefully placed 
the paper in his wallet. The boat in which he 
sat was still far from the shop of Don John, 
for Simon had hardly rowed at all during the 
conversation. 

“*T guess it’s all fixed now,” said the strange 
man, with the nearest appearance to a smile 
which Prince had yet seen upon his face; and 
with this remark he resumed his old tone and 
his usual dialect. 

‘* Tf you will land me on the beach here, I 
will not trouble you to pull up to the boat- 
shop, added Prince, glancing at the shore, 
near which Simon had kept his boat, to avoid 
meeting other craft. 

“That'll be a good deal better’n goin’ up 
to the shop, and givin’ them that’s there sum- 
thin’ to talk about,” added the oarsman, as, . 
with a few vigorous strokes, he drove his craft 
far up on the beach. 

“‘T can walk up in a few moments.” 

‘‘ Now remember, young man, that the life 
of one that never did nothin’ wrong to no one 
is in your hands,” said Simon Potter, in alow 
tone. 

‘¢Tell him he can trust me, and that I will 
do all that a mortal can do to help him.” 

Prince shoved the old man’s boat back into 
the deep water, and then hastened up to the 
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boat-shop, where he ‘arrived at six o’clock, 
just as the Dorcas and the Undine came in. 
He assisted in housing the boats; and the 
girls were so full of enthusiasm in regard to 
the excursion, that he thought he should be 
asked no questions about his relations with 
the strange man of the Northport woods, but 
he was mistaken. 

‘¢ What in the world did that old man with 
the conic section on his head want of you, 
Professor Willingood?” asked Carrie West. 

**He wanted me to do some business for 
him. Strange as he is, that old man owns 
land, and has money invested in the city.” 

‘* What does he wear that awful hat for?” 

‘* Why do you wear such a funny hat?” 

** Because it is the fashion.” 

** Well, that hat is Simon Potter’s fashion. 
He is a fashion unto himself. But I must go 
home; ” and Prince ran away with more ab- 
ruptness than he often dared to use with the 
girls. 

He went home and.ate his supper, which 
was all ready when he arrived. It was not a 


bad supper, for Fox Bushwell had provided 
much better for the table since the scene with 
his ward. But Prince, hungry as he was, 
thought less of his supper than usual that 


evening. Half a dozen times while he was 
eating, he put his hand into his pocket to as- 
sure himself of the safety of the wallet con- 
taining that little slip of paper. What a sen- 
sation that note would make if its contents 
were known to the people of the city! Ifthe 
editor of the newspaper could get hold of it, 
he would doubtless issue an extra, to inform 
his patrons of the astounding intelligence it 
revealed. 

Prince kept as calm as he could; but as soon 
as his meal was finished, he hastened to the 
house of the cashier. The time was oppor- 
tune, forthe younger children had all been 
sent to bed, and Mrs. Longimore and Mollie 
were alone in the sitting-room. 

‘* Anything for me todo, Mrs. Longimore?” 
asked Prince, with more cheerfulness than he 
had dared to exhibit since the departure of the 
cashier. 

‘* Nothing at all, Prince. You are very kind 
to take so much care of us,” replied Mrs. Lon- 
gimore. 

‘*I should be ashamed of myself if I did 
any less. If you only knew how happy it 
makes me to help you, you would let me do 
more. It is vacation this week, and I have 
plenty of time.” 

‘*T heard you were very busy teaching the 
girls how to row.” 
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“‘T have been; but they can all row pretty 
well now, and, like Othello, my occupation’s 
gone.” 

‘*Minnie and Nellie were here this after- 
noon,” continued Mrs. Longimore. ‘‘ They let 
me have another hundred dollars, though I do 
not need it. I have used but little of the first 
money they gave me. I protested against 
taking it; but they said I must. They want 
Mollie to go back to school next Monday.” 

‘*T hope she will do so. She will graduate 
next year, and it will be a pity for her not to 
have her diploma.” 

‘*T cannot go and leave mother to do all 
the work,” said Mollie. 

‘* There is no more work than before,” add- 
ed the mother, who evidently favored the idea. 

‘But I cannot go. I don’t think I ought to 
associate with the other girls now,” replied 
Mollie, as the tears started in her eyes. 

“The girls don’t think so,” interposed 
Prince. ‘* You were chosen leader of the 
Dorcas Club.” 

‘The girls are very kind. They have 
treated me ever so much better than I de- 
serve.” 

‘*I’m sure they have not,” protested Prince, 
earnestly. ‘‘They hope you will be in the 
boat some time this week, and learn your part 
as leader.” 

*©O, no; I cannot do that.” 

** Why not?” 

‘* My poor father!” sobbed Mollie. 

‘¢ She don’t feel like doing anything,” added 
Mrs. Longimore, wiping away her own tears. 

‘¢ While we are living on charity, I cannot 
think of joining any boat-club,” said Mollie. 
‘IT can’t help thinking. of poor father every 
hour, and almost every minute, of the day. If 
he had died at home — ” 

‘* Perhaps he is not dead,” suggested Prince, 
who hardly dared to tell his good news at 
once. ‘‘ Indeed, I believe he is not dead.” 

“If he is not dead, I am afraid he is worse 
than dead,” added the poor wife. ‘‘I would 
rather he were buried in the deep waters of 
the bay, than feel all my life that he is a 
felon.” 

‘“‘You look on the dark side of the case, 
Mrs. Longimore. Perhaps he is neither dead 
nor a felon.” 

“If he is alive, I am afraid he took the 
bonds.” 

‘** Perhaps not.” 

‘¢T will not believe poor father is guilty of a 
crime,” added Mollie, so grieved that Prince 
dared not say what he had to say. 

‘Let us not talk about it. It is a terrible 
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mystery which we cannot fathom,” interposed 
the wife. 

‘* But I am_almost sure we shall learn some- 
thing about the matter before long,” continued 
Prince, a little more decidedly, as he gradually 
felt his way to the great revelation he had to 
make. 

‘*What do you mean, Prince?” demanded 
Mrs. Longimore. 

Mollie wiped away her tears, and gazed 
steadfastly at the young man. 

‘* Of course I can’t tell,” added Prince. 

‘« Have the bank people obtained any news, 
or any clew?” 

‘“*No,” replied Prince, emphatically. ‘I 
would not have any of them know what I have 
said for all the world.” 

‘* What have you said?” 

**T only said I was almost sure we should 
hear something from Mr. Longimore before 
long.” 

** Why don’t you explain what you mean?” 
demanded Mrs. Longimore, with intense emo- 
tion. 

‘‘If you know that he is dead, Prince, do 
not conceal it from us. Wecan bear anything 
now,” added Mollie. 

‘¢T don’t believe he is dead, and I have rea- 
son to think he is innocent of anything wrong.” 

‘* Tell us what you know, Prince. You don’t 
know what agony you are causing me,” plead- 
ed the stricken wife. ‘‘ You have something 
to tell us — I know you have.” 

‘‘Thave; but before I say a single word, I 
must caution you not to repeat one word I say, 
or even hint at it.” 

‘“‘Then there is something wrong.” . 

‘‘I think not; at least, I hope not.” 

‘You hope not?” 

‘‘ T believe not; but I don’t know much about 
it. You must keep still, at least fora day or 
two, or until you or I know more about it.” 

‘** Certainly we can do nothing to injure poor 
father,if heisstill living,” said Mollie, wrought 
up tothe highest pitch of anxiety. 

‘*Mr. Longimore ¢s still alive,” added Prince. 

** Where is he?” gasped the wife. 

**O, Prince!” groaned Mollie. 

‘*I don’t know that I ought to tell even you 
where he is; but I shall see him to-night,” re- 
plied Prince in a whisper, as he glanced at 
the windows. 

‘Can it be true?” 

‘* You may depend upon it,” added the mes- 
senger of Simon Potter, as he took from his 
wallet the dirty slip of paper. ‘Be calm, 
now; for if we make the slightest mistake, 
Mr. Longimore may not long be alive.” 
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With a struggle the mother and daughter, 
awed by these fearful words, regained in some 
degree their self-possession. 

‘* We must all be very prudent,” continued 
Prince. ‘‘Are you calm enough to reada line 
from him?” : 

“O, yes! Give it to me!” 

The brief note was given to Mrs. Longi- 
more, and, panting with emotion, she read it 
to herself. 

‘s What is it, mother? 
Mollie. 

Mrs. Longimore, with faltering utterance, 
read the note, as follows: — 


Read it!” cried 


‘*My DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN: I am 
still alive, but I am suffering what no words 
can tell. I am guilty of no crime, though 
everything is against me. Help me, by your 
silence, to prove my innocence. I could not 
live another day without telling you I am not 
a felon. Send Prince to me, for he may be 
able to save me. R. L.” 


The mother and daughter wept together; 
and for some time Prince respected their si- 
lence, hardly able to restrain his own tears. 

‘*You are satisfied now—are you?” he 
asked, at last. 

‘* Tam, Prince; it seems like a dream,” re- 
plied the poor wife, 

‘‘That’s father’s writing, certainly,” added 
Mollie, as she took the slip of paper from her 
mother. 

‘‘ All’that I have said is true to the letter,” 
said Prince. 

‘* But where is he?” 

‘* He is not three miles from here.” 

‘** And you are to see him to-night?” 

*T am.” 

**Can’t I see him? MayI not go with you?” 

‘*T must do just as I was told to do. I must 
goalone. But you shall hear from him again 
in the morning. I will not sleep till I tell you 
all I know,” replied the young man, glancing 
at the clock. 

‘If he is innocent, why did he go away?” 
asked Mrs. Longimore. ; 

‘‘T don’t know; I cannot explain it. Per- 
haps he lost the bonds; perhaps some one 
stole them. Probably he went off on account 
of the loss of the bonds; but he says he is 
innocent, and we must take his word for it 
till we know to the contrary. He may have 
made some mistake, without meaning to do 
wrong, and was afraid to meet the directors 
of the bank.” 

“Tf he is not guilty of a crime, I don’t 
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care for anything else,” added Mrs. Longi- 
“more. 

“Tam goingnow. If I get back before day- 
light, shall I come here?” 

“Yes. Ring the bell; I shall hear it,” re- 
plied the poor lady. 

Prince went home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE GLOOM OF THE NIGHT. 


Possrsty Prince Willingood’s standard in 
regard to deception was not so high as that 
of Simon Potter, and he made a distinction 
between telling all he knew and wilfully de- 
ceiving any one. He did not tell Fox Bush- 
well what he had done that day, nor what he 
intended to do that night; and the old man 
had no suspicion that any unusual events were 
in progress. If Fox Bushwell got his eye on 
a dollar which might possibly be raked into 
his coffers, he paid but little heed to anything 
else. He kept his gaze fixed on that dollar 
until it was hidden in his own pocket. Since 


the fire he had been very busy putting his 
new house in order, and looking after the in- 
surance upon the one which was destroyed. 
The company was not ready to payhim. The 
Officers asked him a great many questions in 


regard to the origin of the fire. They had 
inquired of Mrs. Pining and Prince in regard 
to this matter. Then they wanted to know 
something more in regard to the value of the 
property destroyed. Fox Bushwell had never 
insured any houses or furniture before, and 
he had taken out this policy only a month 
before the fire. 

The insurance company did not say that 
anything was wrong, or even that they sus- 
pected anything was wrong. They only de- 
layed payment, and asked questions — not very 
awkward questions, but such as caused Fox 
Bushwell to wonder what they were driving at. 
If they suspected any irregularity, why didn’t 
they say so, and give him the opportunity to 
defend himself, and to show conclusively that 
the origin of the fire was a dense mystery, 
which no human being could find out. 

He had gone to bed as usual that night, 
but rather later than his ordinary time — at 
half past ten, — had gone to sleep, and had 
been called by Prince. That was all he knew 
about it. Neither Mrs. Pining nor Prince 
contradicted his statement in any important 
particular. 

Fox Bushwell was interested in this business 
matter, and he gave but little attention to any- 
thing else for the time being. In fact, it trou- 
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bled-him, though he did not say so. He had 
not slept well nights since the inquiry began; 
and when his ward came into the house, after 
his visit to the house of the Longimores, the 
old man was considerably exhausted; in fact, 
ready to sleep. At nine o’clock Mrs. Pining 
retired; she always went to bed at that hour, 
whether ‘she was sleepy or not. Fox Bush- 
well bolted the front door, and retreated to 
his room a few moments later. 

Prince was wide awake, and, as may well be 
supposed, he was intensely excited in view of 
the night’s work before him. He waited till 
he was satisfied that his uncle was asleep, or 
till he ought to have been asleep, and then 
went into the back room. He did not like to 
go out, to be absent so long, leaving a door 
unfastened behind him, for he knew not what 
treasures the money-lender might have in the 
house. After looking over the ground, he de- 
cided to get out at one of the windows, which 
was so high that no one could easily get in at 
it from the ‘outside, if he left it’ unfastened, 
though he knew how to get in himself, if he 
should happen to return in season to do so. 
He got out the window, and “ hung off,” drop- 
ping upon the grass beneath. The sash came 
down with a slam as he dropped, but it was 
so far from the sleepers in the house that they 
were not likely to hear it. 

Walking on the grass, and stepping very 
carefully, he gained the street. The night was 
cloudy and dark, thus favoring his expedition. 
He hastened to the boat-shop of Don John, 
where he could obtain a small boat, which the 
owner allowed him to use whenever he wished. 
On the way he could not help thinking what 
he should say to his uncle in case his absence 
was discovered; but he did not worry himself 
in regard to such a contingency, for his uncle 
seldom questioned him as to where he had 
been, or what he had been doing. In the vi- 
cinity of the shop all was as still as a tomb. 
There was no light in Mrs. Ramsay’s cottage ; 
and the boat-builder, who was an early riser, 
was doubtless fast asleep, though it was only 
half past nine o’clock. Prince found the oars 
under the shop, and silently embarked on his 
gloomy voyage. 

Though not a member of the Yacht Club, 
he was thoroughly experienced in the handling 
of boats, and knew the bay and harbor quite 
as well as the average of the boys of the city. 
On the high ground of the city were two’ spires 
whose outline could be seen on the sky, dark 
as the night was; and Prince knew that these 
two steeples, kept in range from the boat- 
‘shop, made a course that would carry the nav- 
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‘* WITH EAGER, TREMBLING HANDS HE UNFOLDED IT.” 


igator clear of the trend of the coast projecting 
out into the bay north of the mouth of Little 
River. 

Pulling out from the pier, he “‘ brought the 
two spires into one,” as nautical men ex- 
press it. He was sorry no sail-boat was avail- 
able, for a three-mile pull is not particularly 
pleasant, all alone in a dark night, even when 
one knows the course, and feels quite at home 
in the boat. But Prince kept thinking and 
kept rowing foran hour. He passed the head- 
land, and then followed the shore towards the 
river. It could not have been ten minutes 
either way from the time he had appointed to 
be at the meeting-place, when he lay upon his 
oars, to listen for any sound which might in- 
dicate the presence of Simon Potter, who, if 
there, could not have failed to hear the stroke 
of his oars. 

‘“Hoo, hoo, hoo!” were the first sounds 
which saluted the waiting ears of the boatman. 

It might be Simon Potter, or it might be a 
cat-owl. 

‘“*Hoo, hoo, hoo!” replied Prince; and 
Simon Potter might have thought it was 
the voice of his expected visitor or a cat- 
owl. 

“Prince!” said a voice on the shore. 

‘“‘Simon Potter!” replied the young man; 
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and, resuming his oars, he soon beached his 
boat. 

** You are on time,” said the recluse of the 
Northport woods, as the visitor leaped upon 
the land. 

** Yes, sir: everything worked well for. me. 
My uncle went to bed earlier than he does 
sometimes, so that the coast was clear.” 

‘*Mr. Longimore is waiting for you in an 
agony of doubt. He feels that he has staked 
everything upon your judgment and fidelity,” 
added Simon Potter. 

‘“* He has made no mistake. I only hope he 
will be able to show that he is innocent of any 
crime,” replied Prince, as he fastened the paint- 
er of the boat to a tree. 

“That is all that troubles him. The fact 
is, he can’t prove anything. But follow me, 
and you shall see him very soon.” 

Simon Potter led the way through the woods, 
and in a few moments he arrived at his little 
cottage, which would have no more than sat- 
isfied the ambition of a thrifty day-laborer. 
Connected with it was a small barn, in which 
he kept his cow and pig. There was no 
light in the house; and Prince groped his 
way after his conductor, who led him to a 
chair. 

** Sit down, Prince. We have no lights here, 
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under the present circumstances. I will call 
him; and then I shall stay outside, to guard 
against any possible surprise.” 

‘* But where is Mr. —” 

‘* Don’t speak his name,” interposed Simon 
Potter. ‘‘ Prudence costs nothing, and a mi- 
ser can afford to be careful. You need not 
know where he is concealed, for the sheriff 
might come here a dozen times without sus- 
pecting his hiding-place.” 

The strange man left the room; and Prince 
thought, from the sound of his footsteps, that 
he went in the direction of the barn. It was 
some time before the silence was again dis- 
turbed. 

‘* Prince!” said a voice, trembling with fear 
or emotion. 

‘* Here,” replied the young man, rising from 
his chair; and the next moment his hand was 
grasped by one that seemed very cold and 
bony to him. 

‘*T am not a felon,” gasped the cashier, for 
of course it was he, though his name was not 
to be spoken, even in the solitude of the woods. 
** Will you believe me?” 

The hand trembled, and the quiver of it 
seemed to be conveyed through the frame of 
the visitor. 

‘*T am willing to believe it,” replied Prince. 

‘*But how are they —my wife and chil- 
dren?” whispered Mr. Longimore. 

‘“*They are well; but they have suffered 
more than I can tell.” ° 

‘* So have I, more than any one can tell. I 
have seen the newspaper, and I know that 
some people think I committed suicide. I 
was tempted to do that. I intended to end the 
life which was overshadowed and broken down 
by a calamity for which I am not responsible. 
Simon Potter saved me. He bade me live, at 
least till I could learn whether my life was 
worth saving,” groaned Mr. Longimore, as he 
led Prince to the only window of the room, at 
which they seated themselves. 

Accustomed now to the darkness, the young 
man could see a dim outline of the cashier’s 
face. It was so white and so thin that the 
visitor could easily have persyaded himself, if 
he had been superstitious, that he wes in com- 
munion with one from. another world. Mr. 
Longimore took his hand again, as though 
the warmth of the young blood carried heat 
to his cold heart and his cold frame. 

‘* Where is the boat in which you left the 
city?” asked Prince, intent upon solving some 
of the dark questions in the case which had 
perplexed the gossips as well as the officers 
of police. 
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*¢T don’t know, Prince. Simon Potter took 
care of it, and I know not whether he has 
hidden, burned, or sunk it. I had something 
else to think of, and I did not care. He will 
tell you. I came here early on that Tuesday 
morning, a week ago, before even the sailors 
on the vessels in the harbor were stirring, for 
I kept close to the shore, where none could 
see me. But I was seeking only a grave. I 
desired‘only to send a message to my wife, 
that she and my children might not carry it 
rankling in their hearts, that I had died guilty 
of acrime. Simon Potter loved me, and has 
saved me so far.” 

‘But if you had done nothing wrong, why 
did you leave the city?” asked Prince. 

‘¢ Perhaps I was a coward. Now I believe 
that I was,” sobbed the poor man. ‘ The 
bonds were gone, and I was not brave enough 
to tell the directors that they were all de- 
stroyed.” 

* Destroyed?” 

“Yes, destroyed; burned to ashes,” groaned 
the cashier; and his companion could feel the 
tremor of his frame, as he clasped the hand he 
held more closely. 

‘* How could they be burned?” asked Prince, 
intensely excited. 

‘« They were burned with youruncle’s house.” 

‘¢*T don’t understand it.” 

‘*T will tell you the whole story. It was for 
that I wished to see you,” answered the cash- 
ier. ‘*Do you know why I wished to see you 
rather than any one else?” 

‘I hope it was because you thought you 
could trust me.” 

‘Tt was for that, certainly; but for another 
reason, also.” 

‘¢ What is it?’’ 

‘¢ Because you live in the house of Fox Bush- 
well. He is your uncle, I know; but he is a 
hard man.” 

‘*T ought to know that as well as the next 
person,” added Prince, heartily. 

‘But Iam afraid he is not an honest man. 
God forgive me, if | wronghim! I would not 
speak ill of any one.” : 

‘J don’t think you are very far from the 
truth.” 

‘*Do you think he could be guilty of any 
great crime?” 

**T don’t know about that; I shouldn’t want 
to say. I’m afraid he would do almost any- 
thing for money. He loves it more than he 
loves his own soul, in spite of his preaching.” 

‘*T will tell you the whole story, Prince, 
and I hope you will be able to help me. My 
only reliance is upon you.” 
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The cashier related all the incidents which 
had occurred upon that eventful Monday 
night, as they were detailed in a preceding 
chapter. 

‘* My uncle took the wrong bundle of papers 
when he left the bank,” said Prince, musing. 
‘‘ They were burned in the fire. But wouldn’t 
the government replace the bonds, if it can be 
proved that they were burned?” 

‘*Perhaps it would, if it could be proved 
beyond adoubt. I want to know if it can be 
proved.” 

‘* Certainly it can. 
you.” 

‘Will he? Do you know that he will?” 
asked Mr. Longimore, eagerly. 

‘*T don’t see how he can do anything else,” 
added Prince. 

‘* Has he told any one that the bonds were 
destroyed?” 

‘*T don’t know that he has,” answered the 
young man, perplexed by the situation. 

If Fox Bushwell knew that the bonds were 
destroyed, why had he not told the directors 
the truth? Assuredly he did know it, for he 
and the cashier had searched for the papers 
after the fire, finding nothing but the empty 
brass kettle. 

‘‘ Prince, I have had seven days to think of 
I have blamed myself 


Uncle Fox will help 


this terrible matter. 
for not telling the whole truth that morning, 
instead of running away like a felon; but, af- 
ter all, I think I have been wise, as men of the 


world are wise. I have consulted expediency 
rather than absolute justice. I have trusted to 
myself, rather than the simple truth, for safe- 
ty. If I had staid in the city, I should Have 
been arrested before dinner-time. I should 
have been awaiting my trial at this moment 
in a prison.” 

‘*T suppose you did what you thought was 
best,” added Prince. 

‘* was crazy with excitement when I found 
the bonds were gone; when I realized that 
they had been burned in the flames of your 
uncle’s house, I could not think; I was be- 
side myself. I demanded the bonds of Fox 
Bushwell in the morning, but he could only 
tell me they were burned; and I believed. him 
then.” 

‘*Don’t you believe him now?” asked 
Prince. 

‘* God forgive me if I wrong him! I don’t 
know whether or not they are destroyed. They 
may be. Doubtless they are. I know not. 
Will Fox Bushwell say they are burned? Will 
he tell the whole truth?” 

‘* Why not?” 
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‘* Why das he not told it?” 

**T don’t know; I don’t understand it,” said 
the bewildered young man. 

** As I read it in the newspaper, Fox Bush- 
well said I was rather wild in my manner; that 
I gave him the bundle of papers he had left 
at the bank, only saying I thought he might 
want them. The— Your uncle says this was 
all that passed between us,” continued Mr. 
Longimore, gasping with emotion. 

** Well, wasn’t it all?” 

‘““ All? No. I demanded the bonds of him; 
I was wild; I thrust my fist through the glass 
to gain admission to the house. I was crazy 
with the agony of the discovery that the bonds 
were not in the bank vault. I demanded them 
as I would one of my children if he had kid- 
napped it. I shook my clinched fist in his — 
face; I grasped him by the throat; I told him 
I was ruined, that my wife and children were 
ruined. He told me, trembling like an aspen 
beneath my grasp, that the bonds were burned. 
Not one word does he say of all this when Mr. 
Doane and the directors asked him about the 
interview; only, that I gave him the papers, 
saying that he might want them, and then 
fled in an instant. If there had been a house 
very near, its inmates might have heard all 
I said. I was furious, for it was a matter of 
life or death to me; of what is better than life, 
or worse than death. Not one word did he 
say of what he knew to be the truth.” 

‘* Perhaps he was afraid_to say anything for 
fear he might get into trouble himself,” sug- 
gested Prince. ‘‘ He is a timid man.” 

‘*Perhaps fear sealed his lips—I don’t 
know. I would not wrong him. I have 
thought it all over a thousand times in my 
solitude. Night and day I have considered it. 
Through you, Prince, I must seek the truth. 
You are a good, brave boy; and you will help 
me?” 

‘*T will, with all the powers I have.” 

‘Thank you, Prince. It is terrible to think 
of being branded as a felon, as I am. It is 
terrible to think of a cell in a prison; but it is 
worse to think of my good name blighted, and 
my poor family weeping over my living 
tomb!” 

The cashier sobbed in bitterness of spirit, 
and Prince sought to change the current of his 
thought. 

‘* Very likely my uncle was afraid to tell the 
whole truth,” said-he. 

** When was he questioned in regard to this 
interview?” 

‘Not till late in the afternoon of the day 
you left.” 
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‘*Then he believed I could not come from 
my watery grave in the bay to confront him,” 
added the cashier, who seemed to be filled 
with grave suspicions, though he failed to give 
full expression to them. 

**T will do anything and everything you 
wish, if you will only tell me what I am to do. 
I’m not afraid of anybody or anything.” 

‘For this business you need more of dis- 
cretion than courage. Through you I desire 
to approach Fox Bushwell. You know him as 
well as Ido. I want you to sound him, so as 
to ascertain whether he will deny the truth in 
regard to the destruction of the bonds. In one 
word, Prince, I mean to do now what I ought 
to have done on the day I left the city, when, 
maddened with the fear of dishonor, I fled like 
a thief. I don’t blame my friends for thinking 
I was a thief. I acted like one; but I wept 
over my own conduct before the sun went 
down that day.” 

‘“‘T am to sound him,” mused Prince. 

‘*Do it in your own way; only be alone 
when you talk with him,” added Mr. Longi- 
more. 

‘¢ Shall I tell you how I would sound him?” 

** Yes, tell me.” 

‘*T would hurl the truth into his teeth, fairly 
and squarely, without giving him a single 
second to invent an explanation. He lied 
to Mr. Doane, and he lied to all the direct- 
ors.” 

‘*He certainly did; but he is your uncle, 
Prince, and —” 

‘* He is none the better for that. He has 
starved me and cheated me out of nearly all 
the comforts of life. I wish him no harm; 
but he shall tell the truth. He shall go before 
the directors of the bank, and inform them in 
what manner the bonds were destroyed,” add- 
ed the young man, vehemently. 

‘*You are young and full of enthusiasm, 
Prince. I am afraid he will not do what you 
expect of him. I am afraid he will deny ev- 
erything, even if I should confront him again.” 

‘“*He cannot.” 

‘¢ Perhaps he will not. If he does not, you 
may tell the directors where I am; or, better, 
come and let me know, and I will go to them.” 

“Suppose my uncle refuses to speak the 
truth, what then?” asked Prince. 

‘* Nothing, then,” said Mr. Longimore, with 
a shudder. 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” 

‘There will then be no hope for me. Can 
I stand before the directors and tell them that 
the bonds were destroyed, when Fox Bushwell 
denies it? The government would not then 
replace them; and, under such circumstances, 
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the bank officers would be more inclined to 
believe your uncle than to believe me.” 

** What will you do, then?” 

‘** Die then, as I would have done before, if 
Simon Potter had not saved me!” exclaimed 
Mr. Longimore, bursting into tears, and sob- 
bing like a child. 

** Not so bad as that,” added the pitying 
Prince. 

‘¢ Say no more, my friend, about that. 
my family suffering?” 

““O, no; they have everything in plenty. 
The Dorcas Society gave your wife two hun- 
dred dollars, which they had collected to buy 
a boat; or, rather, lent it them, without the 
knowledge of any one but the association. 
They shall want for nothing.” 

“Give my wife this letter, which I have 
written to-day. It is not signed; but she will 
know the writing. Don’t lose it.” 

**T will not.” 

‘‘Now, you will talk with your uncle to- 
morrow, Or as soon as you can. You must 
wait your time, and do not be rash.” 

‘IT shall do the business as I told you, and 
when it is done, you shall hear from me. I 
will come to you at night; but I may not be 
able to settle the matter for several days.” 

“T can wait a week, now that my wife and 
Mollie know that I am alive, and not a felon,” 
said the cashier, sadly. ‘‘ I suppose your uncle 
will take the furniture; or did my brother pay 
the note?” 

‘*He did not. He has failed in business, 
and can do nothing. But my uncle shall not 
take the furniture, if I can help it.” 

‘Bless you, my brave boy!” added the fugi- 
tive, pressing the warm hand he still held. 
‘“*Go now; but let me see you again as soon 
as you have good news for me. If you have 
it not, dg not come. I shall understand your 
absence.” 

Prince left the house, and was immediately 
joined by Simon Potter, who conducted him 
to his boat, and bade him adieu as he pulled 
away towards the city. When he landed at 
the boat-shop, he heard the clock strike one. 
Half an hour later he rang the door-bell at 
the home of the cashier, and was admitted 
without delay to the dining-room, for both 
mother and daughter were too anxious to allow 
them to sleep, and had not yet retired. 


Are 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE HOLE IN THE CHIMNEY. 


PrINcE soon told the story of his interview 
with the cashier, and fully explained in what 
manner the bonds had been destroyed. 
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‘‘Wasn’t it very strange that your uncle 
should make such a mistake?” asked Mrs. 
Longimore, when the young man had related 
the substance of the interview with her hus- 
band. 

‘‘Mr. Longimore did not think it was very 
strange,” replied Prince. ‘‘He had done up 
both packages himself, in the same paper and 
with the same tape, so that they looked exactly 
alike.” 

‘‘ But how singular it was that, after your 
uncle had taken the wrong package, his house 
should be burned on that particular night.” 

Prince had not had his attention directed in 
this way before; and he was forced to confess 
that it was rather singular. 

‘“*Couldn’t Mr. Bushwell see that he had 
the wrong bundle before he put it into the 
brass kettle?” persisted Mrs. Longimore. 

‘*Tt was down cellar, and in the evening. I 
suppose it did not occur to him that there was 
any possibility of its being the wrong one,” 
replied Prince. ‘‘ But I don’t blame him for 
any mistake he made. I want to give him fair 
play; for, whatever mistake he made, Mr. 
Longimore must have made the same one 
when he put the wrong package into his tin 
box, and returned it to the vault.” 

‘* But I can’t help thinking how very strange 
it was that your uncle’s house was burned on 
that particular night, and after the mistake.” 

‘*T admit all you say; but if the mistake 
had been discovered before the fire, it would 
not have been thought so very odd,” answered 
Prince, who was an earnest advocate of fair- 
ness, and was unwilling that his uncle should 
be convicted of anything of which he was not 
guilty. 

‘* Mr. Bushwell, I think, regarded the blyun- 
der and the event which followed as rather out 
of the common course, or he would not have 
told such an abominable lie about his last 
meeting with my husband. Not a word about 
the burned bonds.” 

‘* Uncle Fox is a timid man; and I have no 
doubt he was afraid to tell the truth. But if 
he will tell the truth now, all may yet be well.” 

‘*This business must be very unpleasant to 
you, Prince. You have been very kind to us, 
and I am sorry it falls into your hands,” added 
Mrs. Longimore. 

‘* Of course I don’t want to quarrel with my 
uncle; but I am willing to do even that for 
the sake of justice. I feel that Mr. Longimore 
is entirely innocent; and it would be a crime 
for me to do nothing. But now you must 
wait, for I may not have a chance to speak to 
my uncle for several days. Mrs. Pining is 
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almost always in the house, since her best 
gown was burned; and I can’t let her know 
anything about the matter.” 

‘© We can wait, now that we know father 
has done nothing wrong,” said Mollie. ‘I’m 
sure, I feel happy again.” 

** So do I,” added her mother. ‘‘ Of course 
you must take your own time, Prince.” 

“If what you and I know were discovered, 
your husband would be arrested and thrown 
into prison, Mrs. Longimore. I am afraid 
that uncle Fox would never tell the truth un- 
der such circumstances. But.you may be sure 
I will not delay the business a day or an hour 
longer than is necessary.” 

Prince delivered the letter, and bade them 
good night, not thinking that the morning 
hours had come, and walked towards home. 
He could not help thinking of what the cash- 
ier’s wife had said. Though she did not say 
so, in so many words, she evidently suspected 
that Fox Bushwell might be guilty of a greater 
wrong than telling one or a dozen falsehoods. 
As she suggested, it was certainly very strange 
that the house had been destroyed by fire on 
the very night the mistake in the bank had 
been made. But then, as the packages were 
exactly alike in appearance, the blunder was 
not so very unaccountable. The two bundles 
lay on the table in the directors’ room, and 
Fox Bushwell might easily have picked up the 
wrong-one. Whatever opinion Prince had of 
his uncle, it was not pleasant to believe that 
he could be guilty of any premeditated crime. 
The young man tried to convince himself that 
his guardian was not a thief; but the strange- 
ness of the circumstances troubled him. 

These reflections were disturbed by his arrival 
at the gate of his uncle’s house. He entered 
the yard with the utmost caution, and trept 
to the rear of the lot. Placing a flour-barrel, 
which had been left behind the house, under 
it, he prepared to get in at the window by which 
he had made his egress nearly five’ hours be- 
fore. He recognized the danger of an acci- 
dent, which might alarm his uncle, and per- 
haps arouse the whole neighborhood. He had 
no talent for lying and deception, and he was 
not even willing to invent a story to satisfy 
his uncle, in the emergency of being discov- 
ered. He was sure he could silence him by 
alluding to the bonds; but he was not willing 
to do this under such unfavorable circum- 
stances. These considerations only made him 
the more careful when he mounted the flour- 
barrel and raised the window. At this point 
he took the precaution to remove his shoes. 

Fortunately, Fox Bushwell and the house- 
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keeper slept soundly; or, if they had not, 
Prince made so little noise that it would have 
been impossible for them to hear him. Clos- 
ing the window behind him, he crept into the 
kitchen. The difficult part of the enterprise 
was to ascend the stairs, for the weight of a 
person caused them to creak. To prevent this, 
Prince kept close to the wall, where the string- 
piece was nailed to the studs, thus avoiding 
the strain on the weaker side. By taking a 
long time for the ascent, he effected it in safety, 
and stealthily as a mouse crawled into his 
chamber, the door of which he had left open. 
He listened, and could hear the snoring of the 
weary money-lender. Ina few moments he 
was in bed, but not yet to sleep. The events 
of the night had been too exciting to permit 
him to slumber for a time. 

He thought over what had occurred in the 
Northport woods; and then his mind went 
back to the night of the fire, when the bonds 
had been destroyed. He recalled all the events 
of that evening. Naturally enough the start- 
ling features of the affair came first to his 
mind — the cry of fire which had roused him 
from his deep sleep. He had waked his uncle, 
helped dress him, and then hurried him out of 
the house. Certainly the old man was fast 
asleep when hé called him: he had no doubt 
of that. A man so timid as he could not lie 
in his bed while the smoke and the flames were 
creeping up to him. But all the events subse- 
quent to the breaking out of the conflagration 
were patent to everybody in the neighborhood. 
The trembling and groaning of the miser in 
the street had been seen and heard by the 
neighbors in the light of the fire. But what 
had happened before the smoke had wakened 
him? This was a more important inquiry on 
the part of Prince. 

‘Let me see,” said he to himself. ‘I went 
to bed about ten. I was down stairs just be- 
fore, and uncle Fox was in the cellar. There 
was nothing very odd about that, for he cuts 
up the kindlings for the fire every evening be- 
fore he goes to bed. I went to bed; but the 
tea, which had become stronger, or the Latin 
that bothered me, kept me awake. Why didn’t 
I think of this before? I heard the clock strike 
twelve before uncle Fox went to his room, and 
then he came up as still asa mouse. I thought 
he was more considerate than usual, for I am 
sure he came up stairs in his stocking feet. 
I dropped asleep then; but the fire must have 
broken out in less than half an hour, for the 
whole concern was burned down when the 
clock struck one. Uncle Fox has told every- 
body he went to bed about half past ten that 
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night; but I know he didn’t go till after twelve. 
Why should he lie about it?” 

Prince could not imagine why the old man, 
who was a clergyman, too, should lie. There 
seemed to be no occasion for a falsehood. 
Then the wakeful young man recalled other 
incidents since the fire, especially the hearing 
of the noise of the hammer, on the night the 
family moved, in the’ cellar. Prince had 
gone down stairs to ascertain the cause of the 
noise, and found that his uncle was at work 
in the cellar. He was filling up a hole in the 
chimney near its foundation at the bottom of 
the cellar, which affected the draught, causing 
the flue to smoke. That was the explanation 
the old man gave of the nature of his night 
job. Prince could not see how a hole in the 
chimney four or five feet below the stove flue, 
could affect the draught; but Fox Bushwell 
had been a brick-mason once, and he ought 
to know. 

Of course, if his uncle said so, the draught 
must have been affected; and it was quite de- 
cent and proper to fill up the hole which made 
the mischief, especially as the old man had 
bricks and mortar, and knew how to do it. 
Prince was a boy, and had a boy’s curiosity; 
and, as any boy would have done, he went 
down cellar to see how and where the job had 
been done. He had found the arch, on one 
side Of which the aperture had been closed, 
-filied with old rubbish, just as though Fox 
Bushwell did not care to have his handiwork 
inspected, though he had learned the mason’s 
trade. It seemed just as though the work had 
been covered up, so that no one should see 
where the hole had been stopped. Besides, 
Prince was of the opinion, whether right or 
wrong, that a hole below the stove-flue in the 
kitchen would not affect the draught. The 
cook-stove had worked very well the first 
day it was set up, so far as he could remem- 
ber. 

‘* Uncle Fox, it seems from Mr. Longimore’s 
story, had a place in the cellar of the old house 
where he kept his valuable papers,” Prince 
reasoned to himself. ‘‘ He kept them in an 
old brass kettle; and when he brought the 
package from the bank, he put it into this ket- 
tle, and stowed it away in the wall. He laid 
up his treasure inthe cellar. He put the bonds 
into it, and they were burned. If he stopped 
to look at the package, he must have seen the 
label on it. Perhaps he looked at it, and per- 
haps he didn’t. If he had a place in the old 
cellar to keep his papers, why shouldn’t he have 
one in the new cellar? The question before the 
house just now is, whether or not that place 
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in the foundation of the chimney isn’t the safe 
for Uncle Fox’s papers. If he lied to the di- 
rectors about the meeting with the cashier 
that morning; if he lied to everybody about 
the time he went to bed on the night of the 
fire, there must be something worth lying for. 
I should rather like to know what's in the hole 
in the chimney, if anything. I will know, 
too. There are bricks and mortar in the cel- 
lar, and if I can get those two bricks out, I 
can put them in well enough, especially if they 
are to be covered up with rubbish. 

‘‘When can I do it? It won't be safe for 
me to dig out the bricks when uncle Fox is in 
the house, for he will hear me. He is out of 
the house a good part of the day; but then 
Mrs. Pining is in it. The more I think of it, 
the better satisfied I am that I ought to know 
what’s in that hole before I say anything to 
my precious guardian about the bonds. If he 
happened by any possible chance to save them 
from the fire, and stowed them away in the 
hole in the chimney, he will remove them if I 
say anything.” 

Thus thinking and thus talking to himself, 
he went to sleep from sheer exhaustion, and 
without any attempt to doso. He that talks 
to himself generally talks to a fool; but this 
is not always true. Prince’s talk to himself 
rather cheered him; and he felt that he was 
talking to a pretty smart fellow on this occa- 
sion. He believed that he had got an idea. 
Fox Bushwell would lie any time for twenty- 
five cents, and of course for forty thousand 
dollars he would tell as many lies as twenty- 
five cents goes into forty thousand, if his life 
lasted long enough for him to do so. 

Prince slept and slept after the excitement 
and fatigue of the night. He did not hear his 
uncle call him, and he did not hear Mrs. Pi- 
ning call him. He did not awake till the clock 
struck nine, when his nap seemed to end by 
limitation. He dressed himself rather me- 
chanically, going over all the reflections which 
had occupied his mind before he went to sleep. 
As people often find it, his views were not 
half so firm and fixed in the daylight as they 
had been in the darkness, and much of the 
reasoning which was strong before, was weak 
now. Still he was determined at the first op- 
portunity to explore that hole in the arch of 
the chimney. He had a. suspicion, and it 
seemed to be a duty either to convict or acquit 
his uncle of the supposed wrong. 

“* Sufferin’, dyin’ world!” groaned Mrs. 
Pining, when he appeared in the kitchen, 
where his breakfast was waiting for him. ‘I 
thought you was goin’ to lay abed all day!” 
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‘<I was tired, and couldn’t go to sleep when 
I went to bed,” pleaded Prince. . ‘* Where is 
uncle Fox?” 

*¢ Gone to see the insurance folks,” snapped 
the housekeeper. ‘I want my money to buy 
some things, and I can’t git none on’t till the 
insurance is paid. I hain’t got nothin’ to 
wear. I can’t go out o’ the house; and Sab- 
ba’ day comin’, and I can’t go'to meetin’, nor 
nothin’. Folks lay abed all day, so I can’t git 
time to do nothin’, nuther.” 

‘*T don’t generally lie abed so late.” 

‘Well, you needn’t complain about your 
victuals; it’s been standin’ two hours waitin’ 
for you. If I wanted to go out and buy some 
things, I can’t git no time to go.” 

‘«T will not find any fault when I lie abed 
as late as I did this morning,” replied Prince, 
seating himself at the table. 

The young man ate his breakfast, and left 
the house. During the day he attended to his 
duties as instructor of the boat clubs. The 
next day he was up betimes in the morning, 
so that the housekeeper had no reason to com- 
plain of him. When he went into the kitchen, 
Mrs. Pining was reproaching her employer 
for not paying her interest, and setting forth 
her need of ‘‘ sunthin’ to wear;” but the in- 
surance folks had not paid him, and he was 
not ready to meet the demand. 

“You can give me sunthin’— can’t you?” 
whined the widow. ‘‘Can’t you let me have 
fifteen dollars?” : 

‘*That’s more money than I have in the 
house, Mrs. Pining,” replied Fox Bushwell. 
‘*T expect to get my insurance by to-morrow, 
and then I will pay you the forty-eight dol- 
lars. I can’t do it before. You mustn’t be 
hard upon me, after all I’ve lost.” 

‘* Dyin’ world! What’s goin’ to become on 
me, if I don’t go to meetin’? I feel jest like 
a heathen now.” 

‘* Wait a few days, and I’ll try to raise the 
money for you.” 

* Lud’s sake! That's jest what you’ve been 
sayin’ ever sence the fire. Sufferin’ and dyin’ 
in sin and iniquity! without nothin’ to wear, 
and no chance to go to meetin’! ” 

“‘ Prince, have you seen Longimore’s folks 
lately?” asked Fox Bzshwell, as his ward en- 
tered the kitchen. 

“T have seen them every day.” 

‘* How do they seem?” 

** Better than they were.” 

‘* I’m glad to hear it. I don’t like to do any- 
thing hard; but I don’t see how I can help it,” 
whined the money-lender. 

‘* What are you going to do, uncle Fox?” 
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asked Prince, his heart rising into his throat, 
as much with indignation as with fear. 

‘“‘ To-morrow it will be ten days since Lon- 
gimore went off; and all that furniture will 
belong to me then.” 

‘* But you will not take it away from them 
— will you?” 

‘* What on earth can I do? I can’t afford to 
lose six hundred and twenty.dollars. It would 
ruin me.” 

‘*But you can afford to wait a few days,” 
pleaded Prince. 

‘* What’s the use of waiting? Longimore’s 
brother can’t do anything for his folks. The 
furniture will belong to me to-morrow; and I 
think I know where I can sell it for enough 
to make me whole. Currier is going to house- 
keeping soon,:and wanted to buy Captain 
Seaboard’s; but when he saw it, he said it 
wasn’t good enough for him.~ I shall see him 
to-day; and if you go to Longimore’s house, 
I wish you would just ask -his wife if she has 
any objection! to my showing him the things 
this afternoon. If she has,:I shall take him 
in to-morrow.” 

“F think: you had better keep quiet for a few 
days, uncle Fox,” said. Prince, oing down 
his indignation. 

‘*Keep-quiet? ” 

‘** At least till you get yourinsurance. Peo- 
ple are sorry for Mrs. Longimore and her chil- 
dren, whatever they think of her husband; 
and if you should take her furniture away from 
her, it would excite the indignation of people 
against you.” 

“But I can’t afford to lose my customer,” 
said Fox Bushwell, evidently, alarmed. 

‘“If' you do anything of! this ‘kind, the in- 
surance people — pay you as long as eg 
can help doing so.’ 

‘Currier . has. offered: me seven hundred 
cash for that furniture, without: seeing it. 
That includes the piano, of course. . But I ex- 
pect to get eight hundred.” 

‘*And you mean to make nearly two. hun- 
dred dollars out: of Mr. Longimore’s: misfor- 
tunes?” added Prince, his eyes flashing. 

‘* Of course I’m going to get as:much as I 
can for it.” 

**You won't sell it, uncle Fox,” replied 
Prince, unable to contain himself any longer. 

‘Do you think not, Prince?” 

‘*T know you won’t. If no one else inter- 
feres, I will. I can stop it, I know.” 

** Do you want to ruin me, Prince?” 

**No, sir; and I don’t want you to ruin any 
one else. Your bill of sale is good for noth- 
ing.” 
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** Good for nothing! ” gasped the miser. 

**No; at least, I believe it is not, and a cer- 
tain lawyer says there is doubt enough about 
it to hang a lawsuit on.” 

‘*Good Heaven! What do you mean?” 
groaned Fox Bushwell. 

‘*Most people believe Mr. Longimore § is 
dead, and that he has been dead nine days. 
Your bill of sale is dated to-morrow, and of 
course he could not sign it ten days after he 
was dead.” 

“Am I to lose my money?” whined : the 
miser. 

“TI don’t know; but the lawyers won’t let 
you take the furniture to-morrow. . Mrs. Lon- 
gimore has:taken legal advice, and feels safe 
for a while,” replied: Prince, satisfied that he 
had carried his point. 

Fox Bushwell groaned in bitterness of spirit. 
He did not like lawyers. They were an: ex- 
pensive luxury. He did not attempt to take 
the furniture on the tenth day; but after break- 
fast he did go to a legal gentleman with the 
note and bill of sale. As soon, as he hdd 
gone, Mrs. Pining opened, as usual, in regard 
to her unpaid interest; which she certainly 
needed. 

‘© T will lend you fifteen dollars,” said Prince, 
who. liad. about this- amount left of his two 
months’ allowance. 

‘¢ Sufferin’, dyin’! You, Prince!” 

He produced the money, and she promised 
to repay it as soon as her interest was received. 
She bustled about in great haste, and went to 
one of the neighbors to borrow garments 
enough in'which to do her shopping. 

‘*Lock.the house, and put the key of the 

back door under the step, if you go out, 
Prince,” said she, as she left the house. 
- ‘Prince did lock the door,’ but he did not put 
the ‘key under the step. He locked all the 
doors, and ‘fastened all. the windows. Then 
he went down cellar, and removed the rubbish 
from the arch. The day before he had seen 
his uncle take a note from the package which 
was so like the bundle of bonds, and which 
had been put in the old secretary saved from 
the fire. That bundle of papers was: not con- 
cealed in the cellar, at any rate. 

The mortar of the two bricks which Fox 
Bushwell had laid in the arch was not very 
hard, because the cellar was quitedamp. With 
the trowel he succeeded in digging it all out 
of the interstices. With much labor, and no 
little skill, he removed the first brick, and then 
the second. Afraid that his uncle might re- 
turn, he thrust his arm into the aperture, and 
felt about for any article the cavity might con- 
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tain. His hand touched something smooth 
and soft. He drewit forth. It was a pack- 
age enveloped in thin rubber-cloth. With 
eager, trembling hands he unfolded it, re- 
moving several newspaper wrappers after the 
covering of rubber-cloth. At last he reached 
a package which was the counterpart of the 
bundle of valuable papers he*had seen in the 
hands of his uncle. The label indicated that 
it contained bonds; and a further examination 
convinced him that this was the package which 
Fox Bushwell had brought from the bank — 
by mistake. 

‘The precious old villain!” muttered Prince, 
as he rolled up the bundle again, just as he 
had found it; but he did not restore it to the 
hole in the chimney. 

Softening the mortar in the tub, he relaid 
the two bricks, and rubbed down the wall till 
it looked as it had before. Restoring the rub- 
bish as his uncle had placed it, he left the cel- 
lar with the bonds in his pocket. What should 
he do with them? 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.} 


‘‘ WiLL you add a verse to what I have 
written?” said a gentleman by the name of 
Stagg, to one of half a dozen young ladies in 
a morning circle of friends. 

The lady addressed read the lines, and ata 
glance saw they were completed beyond 
the possibility of an addition. They ran 
thus : — 


If devotion can claim true devotion in turn, 
And the soul’s aspirations can never be blighted ; 
If fond cherished hopes happy answers discern, 
And love to the loved can never be slighted ; 


Our barks shall unite, and our bliss shall redouble, 
As we pass on to Ocean o’er Life’s placid river ; 
Our hearts be entwined as the stars that are double, 

Enraptured, enrapturing each other forever. 


Beneath which she wrote, — 


O for a soul-inspiring ray 
From some kind muse, in mercy given, 
To aid my thoughts to soar above 
The Stagg that stopped not short of heaven! 


After the company dispersed, the two were 
read to another gentleman, who added in- 
stantly, without waiting to take a pencil, — 


O for a bolt of strongest rope 

To curb this Stagg so wildly driven, 
Who with his antlers knocks about 

The stars around the cope of heaven ! 


—— Tue charity that “ begins at home,” and 
ends there, is generally unmitigated meanness 
—an excuse for doing nothing, helping noone, 





OUR TRYST. 
BY MARY B. C. SLADE. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


W* were young sisters — sisters four; 

We went out from the cottage door, 
And danced with linked hands merrily, 
Down to the maple trysting-tree. 


The rough brown bark we smoothed away, 
And wrote, ‘‘ Here, on the next May-day, 
We'll come, the morning stars to see, 
Beneath the maple trysting-tree.” 


First Alice — she was eldest — came; 
Next gentle Annie wrote her name; 
Then I said, ‘“‘ Lily, after me 

Write your name on the trysting-tree.” 


But Lilian, so tall, so fair, 

Flung back her curls of golden hair, 
And high above the other three 

She wrote upon the trysting-tree. 


“The youngest am I,” then she said, 
“But highest is my little head. 

My name stands first; and I will be 
The first one at the trysting-tree.” 


A year went by, — O, year of pain! — 
When, slowly, hand in hand again, 
Alice and Annie went with me, 

On May-day, to the trysting-tree. 


The stars were shining, calm ang still; 
The maple-shade was on the hill, 

And not a bird awoke, as we 

Stood weeping ’neath the trysting-tree. 


For, lo! a curl of golden hair, 

Bound with a baby-ringlet fair, 

Our tear-dimmed eyes could faintly see 
Fixed high upon the trysting-tree. 


‘¢ Come back, our darling one! ” we cried; 
*¢ Child-mother, lawless wanderer’s bride!” 
But not a sign or sound made she, 

To greet us at the trysting-tree. 


We heard a sweep of helm and oar; 
The ripples woke and kissed the shore; 
But not one word came o’er the sea 

To us beneath the trysting-tree. 


At dawn, far down the purple bay 
A white sail filled and sped away. 
Now never, nevermore ‘go we, 

On May-day, to the trysting-tree. 
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‘¢ WOMAN,” HE SAID, ‘‘ YoU NEED NOT 


“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Y dear,” said uncle Donald to his niece 

44 as they sat together in the summer 
twilight, about a week after their return home, 
**T really believe it has done Gwynne good. 
Nothing like throwing people on their own 
resources.” 

She looked up perplexed, trying to find in 
this last remark a key to unlock the meaning 
of the first one. 

“IT allude to that trip of yours in my ab- 
sence. Seemed a good deal like the babes in 
the wood setting out together.” 
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Argie would usually have laughed at this 
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comparison; but her face now was grave as 
an owl’s. Perhaps her uncle noticed it, for he 
said, quite seriously, — 

**T have observed a shade of difference in 
Gwynne’s manner ever since you got back. 
He is more thoughtful of you in small things 
and little attentions. Always meant well 
enough, but a careless, happy-go-lucky fellow. 
It has worked well— my slipping you off on 
his hands a little while.” 

It was after supper. Gwynne had just set 
off for a walk down to the village; but he had 
turned back from the front gate to ask Argie 
if there was any errand he could do for her- 
self; and it was probably this attention which 
brought out uncle Donald’s remark, as 
Gwynne’s footsteps died along the gravel 
walk. Argie Duncan saw the hour had come. 
She had been looking forward to it with ner- 
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vous dread ever since she returned home from 
Bayberry Bend. But underneath all her soft- 
ness and grace was a real courage, which 
would make her face any duty bravely, as a 
soldier the cannon’s mouth. 

‘“‘Uncle,” she began, ‘you are the most 
wonderful observer of people and things! 
But it is true, what you say about Gwynne, 
and there is a reason for it; ’the last sentence 
very slow and grave. 

‘* What do you mean, little red-robin?” 

‘‘T mean, you don’t really know anything 
about our journey. Things happened—” She 
broke down there, and suddenly came over 
and sat down on his knee. ‘-O, uncle, it is 
going to be harder than I thought to tell 
you!” 

She was all a-tremble. He. put his arm 
around her. 


‘* Whatever it_is, you have not known me 


so long to be afraid to trust me with it now, 
Argie.” 

“O, no, no!” 

That question helped’ her over the hard 
place —the beginning. ‘She laid her head 
down on her uncle’s shoulder. When Gwynne 
came in an hour later, it had all been told. He 
knew it as soon as he looked in the two faces. 

‘* Can you forgive me, uncle?” he faltered. 
He knew that Argie was the most precious 
thing in the world to Donald Duncan; that 
any real carelessness of her comfort or safety 
would be a crime in her uncle’s eyes. 

‘* There is nothing to forgive, Gwynne; there 
is only God to be thanked.” And in the si- 
lence which fell after, while he held Argie to 
his heart, they knew what a thank-offering his 
prayer was. 

For days afterwards there was little talked 
of but Bayberry Bend and the people there, so 
charming and so unlike the rest of the world. 
Uncle Donald was greatly interested in the 
accounts of the young people, and especially 
in Rowan Bell’s history; and his letter to 
Argie’s preserver was characteristic — by which 
I mean, the best possible. 

‘“‘T want to see you under my own roof, 
young man, and take there first the hands 


which drew out of the water that life so much | 


dearer than my own.” 

Other letters from younger hands followed, 
all insisting on the visit which had been 
planned on the part of the Duncans in the 
south chamber at Bayberry Bend. 

So it came to pass that, late in the autumn, 
Rowan Bell and Madeline Earle came to_the 
home on the Hudson. and to a new world for 
themselves. It was just on the edge of even- 





ing when they arrived, and were ushered into 


‘the great, lighted library, where the Duncans 


were all ready to receive their guests. 

Uncle Donald took Rowan’s hand in both 
his own, and the two men stood still and looked 
at each other. It was a picture — the fine, 
noble face of the elder man, in its glimmer- 
ing frosts of beard and hair; the younger one 
strong and trustworthy, its truth and purity 
stamped upon évery lineament. They looked 
so long and steadily in each other’s eyes that 
everybody was surprised — a littke. 

But at last uncle Donald turned to look at 
Madeline Earle. Argie had been quite curi- 
ous to see that meeting. She thought the 
girl’s face would strike her uncle at once; but, 
although his greeting was cordial as possible, 
he seemed to look at her as he might at a face 
in a dream. 

Supper followed soon after the young tray- 
ellers’ arrival. There was plenty of bright, 
gay talk at the meal; but when they were all 
back once more in the library, with the first 
autumn-fire in the grate, and the guests were 
getting over their first sense of strangeness 
in the home-warmth and welcome, uncle Don- 
ald turned to Rowan Bell, the open, gray eyes 
on his face.. They: had been there at supper 
more than once. 

‘*My question may seem very impertinent, 
Mr. Rowan, — that is what my boy and girl, 
here, call you, — but I have-a curious desire 
to know what you are thinking about.” 

Rowan smiled, but colored a little, too. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir. : I suspect I have 
been staring at you; but I have a singular feel- 
ing that I have met you, known you, a long . 
while. ago. That is quite impossible, how- 
ever.” 

I may as well say here that all this time no- 
body had made the faintest allusion to what 
Rowan Bell had done for Argie. 

‘* Perhaps not,” said uncle Donald, to every- 
body’s surprise. ‘‘ Take a fair look at me, 
young man, and send your memory away 
back into the dimmest corners and _ hiding- 
places of your childhood, and see what is 
there. I am curious to know.” 

There was something in the man’s voice 
and look which struck them all. Rowan Bell 
was silent a moment, gazing intently at uncle 
Donald. Then he slowly said, almost as 
though he were feeling his way along the 
words, — 

‘*T suppose it is all a dream, and yet I see 
it as plainly as I do you all sitting here. There 
is a pleasant little room, and a bright coal 
fire burning in a small grate; and there is a 
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portrait of a youngish man hanging over the 
mantel, with a wonderfully spirited face and 
pleasant gray eyes. A little boy — it seems as 
though it was myself, long ago, is standing 
before the grate-fire, watching the flames and 
the pleasant gray eyes which follow him all 
around the room, when the door opens, and 
two gentlemen come in; one of them —he 
seems to have the face which hangs over the 
mantel — seizes the boy in his arms with a 
shout, and swings him up to the ceiling, and 
then seats the little fellow on his shoulder, 
where he crows and claps his hands for joy; 
and the other gentleman looks on and smiles, 
and then he turns around and lifts up a big 
cage, with a real live parrot in it, and the 
most wonderful green-and-red plumage; and 
the bird cries, ‘ Pretty Poll,’ and the boy al- 
most springs from the man’s shoulder with 
wonder and delight. Strange! 
be a dream, of course; and yet it seems—I 
can’t tell how — as though you, sir, had some- 
thing to do with it, and as though the boy on 
that man’s shoulder was myself.” 

**It was, it was!” shouted uncle Donald, 
with a voice a good deal like a trumpet; and 
he sprang right up, and actually hugged that 
big Rowan Bell to his heart, as a mother would 
her baby. ‘You are Jack Beresford’s own 
‘Your father saved my life, 


boy!” he said. 
and his son saved my Argie’s! ” 

Well, there is no use! I cannot attempt to tell 
you the utter amazement which followed that 


announcement of uncle Donald’s. Gwynne 
and Argie saw through it all in a flash, re- 
membering that afternoon on the rocks by the 
sea, and, of course, put things right together; 
but it took Rowan and Madeline longer to un- 
derstand matters. 

‘* You are your father’s own boy,” said un- 
cle Donald, looking through his tear-dimmed 
eyes at the shapely, stalwart youth. 

‘* Who was my father?” cried Rowan Bell, 
his face and voice all shaken. ‘If you know, 
for God’s sake, tell me!” and he never spoke 
that name lightly. 

**Jack Beresford, my old schoolmate, the 
preserver of my life. That scene you have just 
described happened the last night I ever saw 
him, or you either. I was the very man who 
brought the parrot home. We had both hit 
on it as the very thing most likely to delight 
a little shaver of three birthdays, which you 
were at that time. He was going west the 
next day, and I to South America.” 

“ And my name is —” : 

To hear him ask that, the man of twenty- 
one! 


It must all ' 
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‘* Rowan Beresford.” 

The puzzled face brightened. 

**I have heard that, long ago,” he said. 
‘* How natural it sounds!” 

‘*One question more,” said uncle Donald. 
“Who had charge of you as far back as you 
can remember?” 

‘*A man by the name of Dixon — Simon 
Dixon. He treated me shamefully.” 

‘The very name of the scoundrel in whose 
wife’s charge your father left you! ” said uncle 
Donald, excitedly. ‘‘‘ I learned when I was in 
St. Louis, and tried to hunt him up, that 
he had fallen into bad courses — drinking 
and gambling. Your father, though he had 
met with severe business losses about the time 
of your mother’s death, left you several thou- 
sand dollars.’ The villain must have got that 
into his own hands, squandered it, and then 
given out that you were dead.” 

How every sentence cleared up the mystery 
which had enveloped Rowan Bell’s childhood! 
How the later events which lay within his own 
memory explained those of his infancy! He 
asked eagerly about his mother, whom, how- 
ever uncle Donald had never seen, and knew 
only through her husband’s accounts of her. 

The elder man soon settled down into his 
usual self-controlled manner. His nephew 
and niece had never seen their uncle so excit- 
ed as he was when he first discovered whose 
son Rowan Bell was. 

But for the next hour uncle Donald did most 
of the talking, Rowan interposing occasional- 
ly, with a breathless question, as, once or 
twice, Madeline Earle did. Uncle Donald re- 
lated all that he could remember of the old 
school-boy days with Jack Beresford; and he 
went over with the meeting in the western 
pine cabin, and the memorable night-ride on 
the plains, and the days which followed in St. 
Louis, and his parting promise to the pre- 
server of his life, and all his unsuccessful ef- 
forts, after his friend’s death, to find Jack 
Beresford’s boy. 

What remained Gwynne related. It was 
the meeting on the sea-coast last year which 
had so greatly startled uncle Donald. 

At last the time came for Rowan Beresford 
to speak. The new name seems odder to you 
and me than it did to him who had just come . 
into possession of it. He told the story which 
he had told Madeline Earle so long ago, when 
they met together on the old stone wall, and 
heard the ripe apples fall through the still 
October air. 

The story was hardly longer now than then. 
He never could get into words the suffering 
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and misery of that time. He went over the 
death-scene under the wood-shed? and there 
was a little glimpse of the days which fol- 
lowed, when he was thrown, a lonely, friend- 
less boy, upon the world, and there was no 
hand reached out, not a kindly voice in all 
the wide, cold darkness for him — Jack Beres- 
ford’s boy. 

‘* At last,” he said, ‘“‘I found my way to 
Bayberry Bend; and” — he turned and smiled 
upon Madeline, though he could not see her 
very well — ‘‘ that seemed just like finding my 
way to heaven!” 

He told his story in the simplest, manliest 
way, touching lightly on himself and his suf- 
ferings. This was what always struck you 
first in Rowan Beresford, and the impression 
grew with your deeper knowledge of him, his 
simplicity, his manliness. 

Well, they had a wonderful evening — that 
first on the Hudson. I must leave it to your 
imagination, what they all felt, and thought, 
and said; only the words— and they were 
plenty — seemed the very least part of it; and 
the perpetual refrain was, ‘‘ Who could have 
supposed it?” ‘ 

‘* How wonderfully it has all come about!” 

Perhaps uncle Donald and Rowan said less 
than the rest, after their stories were told, sit- 
ting often quite still, and looking curiously at 
each other. z 

Great was the amazement of everybody to 
find it was two o’clock when they broke up 
for the night; and uncle Donald held such 
very positive notions about reasonable bed- 
times! 

Madeline’s last words on the stairs were, — 

‘¢O, Rowan, what will papa and aunt Ra- 
chel say when they come to know? and shall 
I ever learn to call you Rowan Beresford?” 

But she did in a little while. 

This visit was the most beautiful thing which 
had ever fallen into the life of Madeline Earle. 
It was a good deal like a miracle to her. Ev- 
erything was such a fresh novelty and surprise! 
The Duncans took good care that their young 
guests should see and have all that was best 
in New York — the splendid, the esthetic side 
of the city, its pictures, its music, its drama, 
its Fifth Avenue, and Broadway, and Central 
Park. 

All this was a great deal more than words 
could tell to Madeline; yet they were not the 
best of her visit. Its happiest hours were, 
after all, those which she passed at the home 
on the Hudson. She and uncle Donald took 
the profoundest liking for each other. The 
girl had never seen a man like him — so ripe 
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in culture, so thorough a gentleman, so alto- 
gether a noble specimen of Christian man- 
hood. Why, she thought he was almost a 
god, like some of her old Greek heroes, only 
better. . 

They passed hours and hours together, talk- 
ing much of books. Madeline from her child- 
hood had devoured these, and history was her 
passion; so.she could meet the half-century 
student on his own ground. 

The men and women —aill the great actors 
— of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
as real to Madeline as they were to uncle Don- 
ald; and the young girl brought a freshness, 
a depth of insight, a vivid imagination to the 
talk which greatly surprised and delighted the 
man. Philip Sidney and Walsingham, Eliza- 
beth Tudor and Catharine de Medici — they 
were all real, living men and women to 
Madeline Earle as well as to Donald Dun- 
can. 

Indeed, Madeline bloomed out wonderfully 
in this new atmosphere, which seemed to her 
soul like some soft May-day to the fields. She 
felt, thought, lived, it seemed to her, a great 
deal more than she had ever done in her life 
before. 

‘¢ What a heart and soul she has! What a 
splendid woman she is going to make!” uncle 
Donald said of her to himself, more than once, 
when he was all alone in his library. 

She was just bewitthing, these days. Row- 
an thought that; and whatever she had been 
and would always be to him, Madeline had 
not the charm of novelty to Rowan Beresford 
which Argie Duncan had. 

Yet Madeline Earle had come with her sim- 
ple ways and her quiet wardrobe from the old- 
fashioned town of Bayberry Bend to this stately 
home on the Hudson, among these thoroughly 
bred and really elegant people. I use the 
word in its finest sense, of course. It was a 
severe test for her; at least one would think so; 
but really good breeding is pretty much the 
same thing in a palace or an Arab’s tent on 
Eastern deserts. 

Gwynne was bewitched with the girl, more 
so even than he had been at Bayberry Bend; ° 
but he no more thought of falling in love with 
her now than he did then. 

Her brightness, her freshness, the indescrib- 
able charm of her talk fascinated him a good 
deal, perhaps, as they did his uncle. He 
thought, too, her face was growing finer and 
more beautifully expressive every day. He 
took her everywhere. He delighted to show 
her everything of interest; and it was natural 
enough that in all their goings to and from 
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the city, Madeline should fall to his care, as 
his sister did to Rowan’s. 

The happy weeks went by on wings. The 
visit had been originally planned for a fort- 
night; but the Duncans would not hear of 
their guests’ leaving before the holidays were 
over. So the winds grew loud and the days 
fell coid and gray into long, chilly nights 
around the home on the Hudson, inside of 
which there was so much movement and 
brightness of young life. 

The visit, of course, was not in the least 
like an ordinary one. Host and guests had 
been brought together so singularly, so out 
of the common order of things, that a certain 
air of romance invested each to the other, and 
gave a peculiar charm and sincerity to their 
intercourse. 

Under any possible circumstances, the son 
of Jack Beresford would have been the object 
of peculiar and tender interest to Donald Dun- 
can; but that interest was immensely enhanced 
now by a fresh debt of gratitude; and the 
brave, simple, manly young fellow won the 
elder man’s heart from the beginning. There 
was nothing in the world he was not ready to 
do for the son of Jack Beresford; but it was 
really difficult now for Donald Duncan to do 
anything to advance Rowan’s fortunes. He 
had found his own place and work in the 
world, and was doing this last heartily. 

“‘If I had only found him a dozen years 
ago!” the man said to himself. ‘I’m not 
sure, though, that would have done him any 
good in the long run. He seems to have come 
out just as well without my helping — all the 
better, perhaps, that I and my money had no 
hand in the matter. Needed, it may be, the 
hammering and shaping of those years of 
poverty and misery. When God makes a 
man, he does his work thoroughly.” 

The grounds in the midst of which the 
house stood were beautiful beyond anything 
which Rowan or Madeline had ever conceived 
of. The latter said they were lovely enough 
to be the home of all the fairies which haunt- 
ed the old English moonlights of Shakespeare’s 
nights. 

There were winding paths, and graceful 
rustic arbors, and little, cool, green, shady 
places, roofed all over with vines, in whose 
dark stillness one could sit all day and listen 
to the lisp of leaves and singing of birds. 
There were benches and seats of curious pat- 
terns, and vines which threw great purple and 
scarlet masses of bloom over old trunks; and 
the loveliest walks, winding among flowers 





and shrubberies; and at the highest point a | 
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little rustic bridge, a picture in itself, and one 
which commanded the wider picture of the 
grounds. 

One evening, late in November, uncle Don- 
ald, with their guests, came up‘to this bridge 
to see a wonderful sunset, closing a day of such 
golden softness that one might have fancied 
it lay close to the meeting of May and June, 
instead of right on the outer edge of Decem- 
ber. Gwynne had not yet returned from some 
errand to the city; but while they were on the 
bridge looking at the west, a miracle of vari- 
ous and glorious color, they suddenly heard 
shouts of children far below on their right; 
and looking in the direction of the voices, 
they saw Gwynne entering the drive, in his 
arms a little, plump, ragged urchin, inside of 
three birthdays, who evidently was very much 
delighted and very much puzzled as to what 
to make of it all. Behind him were four or 
five larger boys, dirty, ragged, bareheaded 
and barefooted—as hard a looking small 
crowd as could well be picked up out of city 
alley or village road-side. But they were all 
evidently in high glee at something which 
Gwynne had promised them; and the young 
man was the merriest of the crowd, tossing 
the urchin up in the air, and catching him 
with a shout. j 

He led his small army to the back of the 
house, and setting the boy down, made a 
speech. In the stillness, the people on the 
bridge could hear every syllable as they lis- 
tened. 

‘* Now, boys, I promised you that you should - 
have your supper before I had mine, and I 
am going to keep my word. Just wait here a 
moment while I flash inside. I shall be back 
again in a twinkling, with something you'll 
like better than you do me, a hundred times; ” 
and he was gone. 

“That is just like.Gwynne,” said Argie, 
breaking the silence with which the four on 
the bridge had watched this little scene. ‘* He 
has picked up those ragamuffins on his way 
home, and has brought them up here to 
treat them to a meal. If there is anybody 
in the world ”— her sweet face in a glow of 
loving admiration — ‘who enjoys doing a 
generous action, it is my brother, Gwynne 
Duncan.” 

‘“Yes, Gwynne is the soul of generosity,” 
said uncle Donald. ‘‘ See there!” 

For Gwynne was out again, with one of the 
maid-servants, a great plate heaped with 
snowy biscuits in one hand, and in the other 
a dish piled with slices of golden-brown cake, 
while the girl carried a basket heaped with 
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ripe fruit — golden-streaked apples and great 
red-brown pears. 

Every little soiled hand was filled in a 
twinkling. Gwynne, his handsome face glow- 
ing with pleasure, towered over the small 
group, lavishing the contents of plates and 
basket in the eager, dirty hands. When this 
was done, he said, — 

‘*Now I shall pack you straight off in a 
hurry, because, you see, I haven’t had my own 
supper, and there are people in the house who 
are waiting for me;” little suspecting the au- 
dience which he had on the bridge. 

He marshalled his’ beneficiaries to the gate, 
carrying the smallest of them in his arms as 
before, and, setting him down, took off his hat 
and waved it to the crowd, who answered with 
a shout; and then he disappeared. 

As the party went up to the house, a good 
deal touched and amused by the scene which 
they had just witnessed; Argie said, — 

‘* We should never have known a syllable 
of all this, if we hadn’t happened to witness 
it. Gwynne always keeps his generous deeds 
as secret as though they were something to be 
mortally ashamed of. It was always just so 
with him. Do you remember, uncle Donald, 
when he was a little urchin, how you caught 
him, one cold day, stealing up stairs without 
his coat; and you found out at last that he 
had stripped it off, and given it to some rag- 
ged boy whom he found on the road?” 

Uncle Donald remembered, and said it was 
just like Gwynne. They found the young 
man in the house, quietly awaiting them; but 
the secret was too good to keep, and Argie 
soon let her brother know all about the scene 
which they had just witnessed from the bridge. 
His handsome face was all in a glow in a mo- 
ment. 

‘¢ Well,” he said, apologetically, ‘‘ I met the 
little rascals on my way up from the cars, and 
—I always do enjoy my own supper a little 
better if I have first given one to somebody 
else.” 

They had the pleasantest evening. After 
that magnificent sunset the winds gathered 
and began to croon of the coming storm. 
Uncle Donald sat still for’ the most part, 
and listened to the talk of the young people, 
and thought his own deep thoughts about 
them all. 

Madeline was in one of her glowing moods 
that night. The scene she had witnessed had 
touched the girl’s heart and imagination, and 
made her admire Gwynne more than ever. Of 
course she liked him immensely already, al- 
though not so well as she did his uncle. 
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** What a beautiful face the girl has, ” uncle 
Donald thought, “ with its sensitiveness, its 
sweetness, its infinite variety of expression! 
What a splendid woman she was going to 
make! What a mind, heart, and soul she 
had! a girl in a million!” 

** 1 often think,” she said to the man, while 
these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, her great brown eyes on his face, “ that 
if two people could be transported to Jupiter, 
for instance, and the people there should 
crowd around them for some tidings of this 
bit of planet of ours, what different stories 
the two would have to tell, though they had 
lived at the same time, in the same city, per- 
haps! Supposing one had been born and 
reared in the midst of poverty and misery, 
and the other amid wealth and tenderness. 
What a dreadful perplexity the two accounts 
must make in the brains of the people of Ju- , 
piter!” 

‘* Decidedly,” answered Rowan, gravely. 
He did not laugh, as Gwynne did, at the odd- 
ness of the fancy. ‘‘ A human life which isn’t 
yet up to the first third of its threescore and 
ten, often affords as sharp contrasts as the 
two stories would. I often think, when I am 
bowling along Fifth Avenue behind your 
splendid grays, Mr. Duncan, how I have gone 
over those same stones, footsore, and hungry, 
and friendless. It all seems centuries ago, 
quite as though it had happened in some oth- 
er state of existence.” 

‘*My poor boy! If I had only known!” 
said uncle Donald; and Argie looked up at 
Rowan with tears in the bluest eyes; and when 
he saw them, the young man heartily upbraid- 
ed himself for what he had said, almost as a 
thought seems sometimes to speak itself. 

‘¢ What an infinite comfort it is!” said Mad-— 
eline to Gwynne, her face in a sudden bright- 
ness. 

‘* What?” he asked. 

‘Why, that heaven is above this world — 
that all things will be made right at last.” 

**It certainly is,” said Gwynne; but he said 
it as a young and happy man would who had, 
none of the great mysteries and pain of this 
world to be solved by another; and he was 
thinking, at that very moment, more of the 
beautiful face of the speaker, and of the queer- 
ness of her talk, than of anything else. 

Uncle Donald, listening to both voices, knew 
that. He was uneasy about Gwynne these 
days. He wondered if his nephew was going 
to make a man in the sense he understood 
the word. All others were of no account to 
Donald Duncan. 
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He knew all there was generous and lovable 
in Gwynne. He had been greatly touched by 
the little scene which he had witnessed at sun- 
set by the bridge; but he knew that graceful, 
beautiful impulses and qualities did not make 
a sound, thorough, noble manhood. 

‘‘ Better he should be a breaker of stones, a 
digger of ditches,” said the man, fervently to 
himself, ‘‘ than to lead a life of luxurious ease, 
with the tastes and habits of a fine gentleman. 
Rich men’s sons! I am always suspicious of 
the temper of that sort of steel, until it has 
been thoroughly tried. Wish I knew precisely 
the best thing to do for that boy.” ‘ 

Just then he heard Rowan ask Argie to sing. 
She had a deliciously clear, sweet voice. Her 
uncle said it always reminded him of a com- 
pany of larks on a May morning, among 
thickets of hawthorn bloom. Madeline did 
not sing, despite her quiet, intense enjoyment 
of all harmonies of sound. 

Rowan went and stood by the piano, while 
Argie closed the evening fitly with some lovely, 
quaint old ballads, favorites of her uncle’s. 
As Rowan stood by the piano, arranging the 
girl’s sheets of music, athought flashed through 
the elder man’s mind; it was the same one 
which aunt Rachel had had that last day, when 
the carryall rolled off with the Duncans from 


Bayberry Bend. 

Whatever the thought was, it seemed a 
pleasant one, by a certain tender shining which 
came into his eyes; and that night, at part- 
ing, he took the young man’s hand in both his 
own, and pressed it even more warmly than 


usual. Uncle Donald knew the sound man- 
hood, the transparent purity, of his old 
friend’s son. 

As for Rowan, it seemed to him, these days, 
that he had found. a parent. No words can 
express his loving admiration of his father’s 
friend, although he tried to do this sometimes 
to Madeline Earle. 

More than two months after this evening, 
long after the visit was over and the guests 
had returned to Bayberry Bend, when the days 
had begun to grow perceptibly longer, as they 
turned their faces towards the silent attrac- 
tion of the spring, Argie Duncan said sud- 
denly to her uncle, — 

‘* What an odd freak it is that Gwynne has 
lately taken into his head!” 

‘* About going out to the frontiers this 
spring, you mean.” 

“Yes; turning hunter, savage, squatter, 
one of the world’s primeval pioneers. He 
tells me they are the only men for whom he 
has any respect, and plenty more stuff of that 
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sort. Of course you will not listen to any 
such absurd idea, uncle Donald.” 

‘‘ Gwynne talks as though he were terribly 
in earnest in the matter;” laying down his 
book, getting up, and stretching his limbs, 
but not replying to her remark. 

‘*One would think so, certainly, by the 
manner in which he goes on. I had not sup- 
posed him capable of such absurdity. With 
his habits and tastes, to attempt roughing it 
in primeval wildernesses, with Indians, bears, 
and snakes for company!” a vein of amused 
contempt running through all her speech. 

‘‘ Child,” said her uncle, — and his tone was 
almost solemn, — ‘if Gwynne has made up 
his mind to try this expedition, I shall not op- 
pose him.” 

The girl was so amazed at this remark that 
she sat quite dumb. Donald Duncan walked 
up and down the room. It was the library, 
with its book-cases from floor to ceiling, its 
pictures, its study-table, and its big grate-fire. 
Outside, the snow was falling in thick, steady 
flakes. 

‘*T have done the best I could for Gwynne,” 
he said, his eyes on the carpet, his hands be- 
hind him. ‘‘I must stand aside now, and let 
the Lord himself do the rest. He has a pur- 
pose with every soul he has made. I don’t 
dare to intermeddle, and spoil things — souls.” 

‘But, uncle, just think,” said Argie, as 
soon as she could find a voice. ‘‘ Why, it 
seems the height of folly —madness! What 
could Gwynne do out there, brought up as he 
has been? How could he endure the life and 
hardships of those awful wilds? He would 
just die; we should never see his face again. 
Uncle Donald, I always thought before you 
were the most sensible man in the world;” 
looking at him in mingled doubt and conster- 
nation. 

‘“‘T never did, my child. But whether I am 
or not, this is the way I have come to look at 
the matter. It seems to me that Gwynne has 
reached a crisis. It may be this new bent of 
his, whatever it appears on the surface, points 
true, after all — is just what he needs to throw 
him on his own resources, bring out the man- 
hood at bottom of him. Don’t look fright- 
ened, child. I know all that is noble and 
lovable in Gwynne. He is pure as King Ar- 
thur’s noblest knight, full of generous im- 
pulses and lofty ideals; but he hasn’t got at 
the heart of life — of himself yet. Ican’thelp 
him to that, either. This frontier life, with 
its hardships and perils, may bring out some- 
thing at bottom, wanting which Gwynne Dun- 
can will never be the man I hope to see him. 
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«« Here he is, just out of college; and yet he 
insists he is tired of books; and when I talk 
of studying for one of the professions, the 
fellow simply makes a grimace: medicine, 
theology, law, they are not in his line at pres- 
ent. 

‘** Perhaps he will: find out there among In- 
dians and bears, as you say, and the great, 
wide, solemn spaces of plains, what he is, 
what he can be; and if he does, no hardships, 
no dangers, will be too high a price to pay for 
that knowledge. Then, I would like to see 
him rugged as a Swiss mountaineer, with the 
muscles of a trained hunter. What with his 
life here and at college, he has only the sound 
health of youth. I’ve managed to keep him 
in that; but he has nothing to fall back on, if 
a strain should come. So, Argie, if Gwynne 
is bent on going, I shall not lay a straw in his 
way.” 

Argie had not thought of it at all in this 
light. How they could live, with Gwynne away 
out on the plains, she could not imagine. 
Only ‘‘ people did manage to live through so 
many things!” 

She hoped in her heart of hearts that 
Gwynne’s notion would die out of itself. But 
it only grew with the spring. 

‘The fire was in his veins,” he insisted, 
‘*and the winds blowing over the plains could 
alone cool it.” 

So, among the early May days, the tenderly- 
reared youth said good by to his uncle and 
sister, and set out with two or three college 
chums, bent, like himself, on a long roughing 
it among the mountains and the plains of the 
far west. 


CHAPTER X. 


NicGut had fallen an hour ago on the wide, 
solitary landscape. Overhead there were a 
few stars, between gray, broken masses of 
cloud. A young moon was lifting a slender 
horn over the sharp, rugged spurs of the Si- 
erras. The ground was broken with low 
sandy hillocks, bare, or covered with coarse 
grass and low shrubs. 

At the foot of one of these hillocks ran a 
narrow creek, fringed with ferns and under- 
brush. Two paths came down the hill to this 
creek. One led into the deep pine woods on 
the right, the other went left to a town, or new 
settlement, twenty miles off, just on the bor- 
der of a great gold-mining district. 

With town, and mine, and diggers you and 
I have nothing whatever to do on this night, 
when the October winds moaned like the long 
under-roll of seas, over the wide, solemn gloom 
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of the landscape, and a tired horseman reined 
his animal on the round, bare edge of the 
hill, and looked for an instant at the young 
moon, rising over the distant mountains, and 
then at the creek with its fringes of tall ferns 
and pines. i 

In a moment the rider made up his mind to 
pass the night here; and, putting spurs to his 
horse, he swept down the hill, and was off his 
animal in a twinkling, and had him tied fo a 
young cedar. 

As the moonlight strikes upon his face, you 
see that the horseman is Gwynne Duncan — 
and yet not he. He has grown larger and 
stouter, and the delicate face of the young 
student is bronzed, actually burned to a deep 
tan, with the sun, and wind, and storms of all 
these months out on the plains and among the 
Rocky Mountains. 

How he has enjoyed it! How his whole 
soul and body have leaped, as it were, with a 
single bound, out from the old life of ease and 
luxury into this new free one of the wilder- 
ness and plains! 

It was as though the savage behind all his 
culture and elegance had at last sprung into 
full-armed life. The glorious air, the con- 
stant roughing it, the out-doors of days and 
nights have nerved and toned him, given him 
a new body, he believes. 

He thinks he never knew what it was to live 
until his nerves were like steel and his muscles 
like a western hunter’s. He has rode down - 
buffaloes, and killed bears, and stood Indian 
fire. He has lived days on biack coffee and’ 
the food he could bring down with his rifle 
out of the air, or his line out of the streams. 
He has camped out for weeks, with no cover- 
ing but his rubber blanket; and he thinks 
there is no life worth living but an Indian’s — 
he, Gwynne Duncan! 

He fancies if it were not for his uncle and 
Argie he would cut civilization for the rest of 
his days, at least until he was an old man. 
But Gwynne is mistaken here. The heat of 
his young blood would grow cool in a little 
while, and the old wants and training make 
themselves felt. ; 

But stronger nerves and muscles and deep- 
er play of lungs are not all which Gwynne 
Duncan has gained in these months on the 
plains: he has faced realities; he has learned 
to have new estimates of men and deeds. The 
silences and the vastnesses in which he has 
lived have said some things to his soul which 
he could never have learned amid crowds and 
cities. 


He wonders sometimes himself at the 
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change. Is he the same man who, five months 
ago, when spring was beginning to weave the 
soft green network of May around the Hud- 
son, left his home, and came out here to the 
new, wild world for which he had been hanker- 
ing all winter? 

He has been out on a hunt, and lost his 
companions; he is quite worn out now; but 
with the dawn .he will ride on to the settle- 
ment twenty miles off, where he is sure to have 
some tidings of his friends. Ravenously hun- 
gry as he is, he will not light a fire even for a 
cup of. coffee, for a sight of the flames may 
attract company in the shape of Indians or 
prowling wild beasts. 

He seats himself on the ground, and re- 
moves his broad-brimmed hat. In a moment 
he will stretch his limbs there for the night, 
to such delicious sleep as he never knew on 
spring mattresses. 

He looks up at the sky, at the few stars be- 
tween the flying clouds, and at the soft young 
moon in the distance; but he has no suspicion 
that all these months have been preparing for 
the hour that is now about to strike, or that 
all his life to come he will remember that mo- 
ment with the soft tinkle of the creek in his 
ear, and overhead the flying stars, and the 
shining of the moon above the spurs of the 
Sierras. 

Gwynne Duncan was on his -feet in a flash. 
He had heard the rush of footsteps and pant- 
ing breaths close at hand. It all happened in 
a breath. Out of the pine woods on the right 
came the flying figure of a young woman with 
a babe in her arms, half concealed in the folds 
of her shawl. Gwynne had learned to recog- 
nize the half-breeds at a glance, and he knew 
this was one, as the moonlight fell full upon 
her dark, handsome face; but in all his life 
Gwynne had never seen such a look of insane 
terror as flashed from the large, deer-like eyes 
of the woman. 

She was rushing with frantic speed towards 
the creek: it was an easy matter to ford it at 
the point where he stood; but in her haste and 
terror the poor creature did not catch sight of 
the young man until she had almost reached 
him. Then, with a low cry, she stood at bay, 
quivering in every limb, holding the child 
close to her breast, and staring at him with a 
passion of frenzy and defiance. 

Gwynne came forward a step, secliniat the 
half-breed in the face with his quiet, steady 
eyes. 

‘* Woman,” he said, ‘‘ you need not stare at 
me like that. Iam not here to do you any 
harm. What is the matter?” 
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The poor, quivering creature was reassured, 
less, perhaps, by the tones than the manner 
of the man. She poured out her story then. 
I cannot tell it in her words; her English was 
broken, but that only seemed to give deeper 
color and pathos to her story, as did the pal- 
lid face and the dark, scared eyes. 

The woman was the daughter of an Indian 
chief, and had married a white man, a squat- 
ter. Their cabin was in a clearing two miles 
off, in the pine woods. The miners used often 
to visit it, passing the night there, making the 
air foul with their vile tobacco and viler whis- 
key. 

The woman’s husband had been absent a 
couple of weeks at the diggings. A few days 
ago three men came along from the settle- 
ment. They were fierce with drink and rage, 
and frightened the woman, who was alone in 
the cabin with her babe. She soon learned 
from the talk that there had been an awful 
quarrel at the mines ; and the three swore the 
death of some man with whom they had had 
the principal trouble, shaking hands over their 
murderous oath. The woman heard the name 
of the doomed man; he was a miner who had 
stopped for a night’s shelter more than once 
at the lonely cabin in the pine woods. 

Last night the man had suddenly appeared 
again. He came in, intending to rest an hour 
or two. But the Indian woman could not let 


-him leave her roof without warning him of his 


peril; and she had done this, although she 
had known it was at the risk of her own life. 
The man had at once taken flight up into the 
mountains, in order to escape the assassins. 
But they had been on the watch, and had 
tracked him to the clearing, near which they 
would probably have murdered him, not sus- 
pecting all this time that the Indian had over- 
heard their oath. 

But the escape of their intended victim con- 
vinced them that she had revealed the plot 
and baffled their vengeance. The villains had 
sworn her death. That night they stealthily 
approached the cabin in the dark. The wo- 
man, on the watch now, had caught sight of 
the figures among the trees; had snatched up 
her infant, and made her escape to a hollow 
tree, not far from the cabin, where she had 
secreted herself. The men perceived from the 
fire on the hearth, and the general confusion, 
that the woman had discovered their approach 
and fled in terror, and they suspected she was 
in hiding not far from the cabin. 

She heard them searching for her with oaths 
and threats; but they never once suspected 
the hollow tree, around which they raged, and 
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in which the object of their vengeance was 
crouched, in an agony of terror lest her infant 
should awake, and by a cry reveal her hiding- 
place. 
When the night fell, and the moon arose, 
the woman made her escape. She could glide 
among the wood-paths light and swift as a 
deer; but she knew that her enemies would 
not give up their prey so easily, and that, sus- 
pecting her flight, they would soon be on her 
track, fierce as blood-hounds because she, a 
woman, a half-breed, had twice baffled them. 
This was the story to which Gwynne Dun- 
can listened that night, with the sough of the 
wind in the pines, and the silver edges of moon- 
light on the distant spurs of the Sierras. 
Tragic as the tale was, it did not strike him 
as the impossible madness which it would have 
seemed six months before. He knew the fierce 
passions, the swift, deadly cruelty of the ruf- 
fians who haunted the frontiers. 
But all his young, generous blood rose to 


the defence of the poor, hunted, quivering 
creature before him, with the babe sleeping on 
her bosom. She was a woman: he would save 
her if he could. But her fate hung upon mo- 
ments now. Gwynne never gave his own a 
thought. 

There were several ways which the woman 


could take. One on the right led to the settle- 
ment, twenty miles off; another, on the south, 
to the foot-hills; and another still was the 
stage-road, going east. 

In a few words — there was not time for 
many — Gwynne promised the woman that he 
would aid her. He placed one of his rifles in 
her hand, — she could use it like a hunter, — 
and he advised her to strike at once for the 
path leading to the settlement. Once there, 
she would be safe, and her pursuers would not 
suspect her of seeking so distant a shelter. 

Gwynne would have gone with the woman 
himself; but his horse was thoroughly worn 
down with a terrible day’s work, and had given 
signs of failing in his last five miles; and the 
rider was as tired as his beast. The woman’s 
senses were keen as a deer’s. It was best to 
let her take her chances alone. 

As she was about starting, she turned back, 
and touched the young man’s arm. The great, 
wild eyes shone bright in the dark face. 

‘* White man,” she whispered, ‘if those 
men find out what you have done, thay will 
kill you.” 

“They will? Not if I can help it,” an- 
swered Gwynne, touching his rifle signifi- 
cantly. 

He really was not in the least afraid. 
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“If they come on you, you will not tell; you 
will swear by the white man’s Great Spirit 
not to betray me — and that; ” with a‘ gesture 
towards her child. 

‘‘T promise you, woman; God is my wit- 
ness!” said Gwynne, solemnly. ‘I can say 
no more than that. There, go now.” 

The Indian woman turned to the creek, not 
more than two feet deep at the ford. She was 
across this in a few moments; and Gwynne 
watched her as she glided in the moonbeams, 
light and swift as a doe, along the path to the 
settlement. It had all occupied but a few mo- 
ments; and as soon as the woman was out of 
sight the whole affair seemed like a dream. 
Then Gwynne remembered her. warning, and 
examined his rifle. 

He did not think there was the least danger. 
He had been in far greater perils during the 
last four months; but he did take the precau- 
tion to go a little farther up the creek, into a 
thicket of bushes, where he threw himself 
down on the ground. He thought, in case'the 
men appeared, he was thoroughly concealed 
now, and that he would keep wide awake, and 
on the watch; instead of which he was ound 
asleep within five minutes. 

Rough hands and voices awoke the sleeper. 
Evil eyes, with a fierce, deadly light, glanced 
on him. Gwynne Duncan had never met on 
the lonely plains, at stage-stations, or in In- 
dian wigwams, wickeder faces than those which 
the moonlight showed him as he awoke out 
of his slumber. 

Instinctively he turned for his rifle. It was 
gone! With a laugh full of devilish triumph, 
one of the men thrust it before his eyes. In 
a flash Gwynne took in the whole situation. 
The villains had tracked the woman to the 
creek. They had stumbled on Gwynne in his 
hiding-place, and at once suspected that he 
had aided the half-breed to escape. 

Gwynne was on his feet in a breath. He 
saw he was helpless, in the power of wretches 
who would no more mind putting a bullet 
through his brain, if it suited their purpose, 
than they would through a wild buffalo’s. 
Knowing all this, his voice was perfectly cool, 
and hardly above its usual key, as he asked, — 

** Well, men, it’s sudden on a fellow, knock- 
ing him up ip this fashion. What is it you 
want of me?” 

‘¢ We want the woman, and we’ll have her, 
too, or your life. She came this way, and you 
helped her off.” 

Oaths opened and closed this speech. It 
probably would not have served Gwynne to 
lie. The men had searched the clearing thor- 
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oughly, and were satisfied the half-breed was 
not there, and that she must have come out of 
the woods at a point near the creek. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘the woman came this 
way.” 

** Which road did she take?” 

There was an instant’s pause — but an in- 
stant’s. 

‘**I cannot tell you, men, if you shoot me 
as you intend to shoot her. When a hunted 
woman turns to me for succor, I will give my 
life rather than betray her;” wondering cu- 
riously, as he heard his own voice going, like 
another man’s, along the words, whether they 
were not his death-knell. 

There was a volley of oaths and threats. 
One of the ruffians—a deadly glitter in his 
eyes — held a rifle to Gwynne’s breast, and 
shouted to him to tell the truth, or die. His 
companion had a second thought, however, 
for he called to the other, and all three held a 
brief parley. It was best not to shoot Gwynne 
at this crisis. While they were delaying the 
woman was escaping. The excitement of the 
chase had given the ruffians a fierce delight in 
their bloody game. It was probable that the 
creature still remained secreted in the vicinity, 
and had not crossed the creek. She must 
have been nearly exhausted by the time she 
reached the banks. Bent fiercely on securing 
their prey, the men never once thought of 
Gwynne’s horse, who was lying down in the 
black shadow of the trees, not far off. 

Two of the ruffians agreed to search the 
banks up and down for the next half hour; the 
third man was to mount guard over Gwynne, 
if he moved hand or foot, to shoot him dead 
on the spot. 

If the search was successful, the villains, 
having wreaked their vengeance on the wo- 
man, would, in all probability, spare Gwynne’s 
life; if not, they would give him a last chance 
to save it, by putting them on the track of the 
haif-breed. But in case he still refused to do 
this, a little cold buck-shot was the alterna- 
tive. 

The men went off, scowling threateningly 
on Gwynne at the last moment, and leaving 
him alone with his guard, who held his rifle 
ready to shoot, in case of the slightest at- 
tempt at escape on the part of his prisoner. 

The scene, with all its tragic life, had occu- 
pied but a few minutes, and Gwynne might 
again have almost believed it was a terrible 
dream, had it not been for the deadly glitter 
of the eyes over the ragged beard, and the 
ominous figure, with the half-lifted rifle, only 
a few feet off. 
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Gwynne Duncan knew now that the time 
tad come for him to decide whether he would 
live or die. There was no hope for him; not 
the ghost of one, if he refused to answer. 
He knew the men into whose hands he had 
fallen. 

Gwynne had time now to think. In the 
strong excitement of the scene which had just 
passed, he had spoken and acted almost in- 
voluntarily; but now the question rose up and 
faced him with all its terrible significance; 
and it was — Life or Death! 

It was Gwynne Duncan, you must remem- 
ber, who had to choose now; with all the joy 
and strength of young blood in his veins, and 
with grand horizons of hope and joy opening 
along his future. Life was very sweet to him. 
No griefs or disappointments had dimmed it 
for him. ‘ 

What emctions crowded on him in those 
slow moments, as he sat there, not stirring a 
muscle, the baleful eyes upon him, the tinkle 
of the creek in his ear, and far off, the moon 
hanging in her silver loveliness over the dis- 
tant spurs of the Sierras! 

His memory went, in a flash, over his whole 
life— seemed to take in every event of it. 
There were Argie and uncle Donald. How 
unutterably dear and sacred they grew to him! 
as the living must grow to those who lie on 
death-beds. If they could know what that 
peaceful moon was looking on to-night! 
What a home it would be when the tidings 
came to it, that he had been shot down like a 
dog on the plains! They would never know, 
either, how it had been done; and that by a 
word, by a little sign only, he might have 
saved himself. 

Then came the sharp and awful struggle; 
in it the sweetness of Life, the bitterness of 
Death! 

Was it not better to betray the woman and 
live? What was the life of that miserable 
hunted half-breed, to his own — his own, on 
which hung s0 many issues of love, and hope, 
and action? . 

And in that hour, a future of noble man- 
hood and courageous work orbed itself out 
gloriously to his vision. The years! How 
grandly they rose up now! It seemed to him 
that he had never lived before; never knew 
what life meant— what he could make of it. 
All that had gone had been a child’s dream — 
a boy’s play. 

He ¢aw more than this; saw people and 
things in their real characters and relations. 
It seemed as though these awful moments had 
opened the eyes of his soul. He remembered 
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Rowan Beresford; he remembered Madeline 
Earle; but not as he had known her before, 
when her beauty — the nameless charm of her 
talk and manner — had fascinated, while some- 
thing unlike other people in the girl had half 
amused and half repelled him. 

But now his vision seemed suddenly cleared. 
It went straight to her heart and soul. He 
saw the fine, richly-endowed, tender nature, 
which the years were slowly ripening into a 
rare and beautiful womanhood. 

He’ saw, too, what she could be to him, in 
love, sympathy, companionship. What if he 
could win her to be his own; their lives might 
be, the twain, made one. 

Life and Love and Death came together 
and looked Gwynne Duncan in the face, say- 
ing to his soul, ‘‘ Whom will ye choose?” 

‘““To be shot dead in a moment, like a wild 
beast! To lie there for days, it might be, and 
discovered at last, half devoured by unclean 
birds of prey!” 

The tears came into the young man’s eyes. 
He saw the drops glitter in the moonlight as 
they fell on his hands. 

Then he remembered his promise to the 
woman, and the Name by which he had 
bound himself to keep it. ‘‘ Could he break 
his word now, and earn his life by—a 
lie?” 

All his future, he would have that to recall. 
The thought would cling to him; a spectre, 
haunting his happiest hours, his fairest pros- 
perity; that he had earned all these by one 
deed of dishonor and treachery. Was life — 
even his life — worth keeping at such a price? 

Then the old teachings, the noble ideals of 
his boyhood, came back. Had not uncle 
Donald taught him there were some things 
altogether more precious than life? Would 
he not think he was doing right now to die? 
Could he go back to him and Argie, and say, 
‘*Here I am, safe and sound as when I left 
you, only I broke my word? I kept my life 
with my dishonor.” 

Now, I am not saying whether Gwynne 
Duncan was right or wrong. You, man or 
woman, boy or girl, reading his story, must 
judge for yourself. I have only to tell how 
it looked to him. 

, He thought of God. He wondered curious- 
ly what that other world was like; whether 
he would be in it the next hour, and wake up 
quietly and know all that had happened in 
this, or whether there wouid be, first, a long, 
dreamless sleep. 

““O God,” prayed the soul of Gwynne Dun- 
can,—and in his happy life he had never 
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really prayed before, — ‘it is very hard; You 
see how hard. But You heard me give my 
word, and Your Name with it. How can I 
give up now that poor, hunted life to save my 
own! Dear God, I think I shall be doing 
right. I think it is Your will that I shall 
choose — to die. But life is sweet, and I am 
weak. Help me to.die like a brave man!” 

After that prayer Gwynne’s soul girded 
itself up. He saw that honor was more than 
life, or anything that life could offer him, 
Yet he was so young! and it was still very 
hard. But he made up his mind which he 
would choose. 

“‘ Good by, uncle Donald. Good by, Ar- 
gie,” he said to himself. -‘‘I am doing the 
best I know.” 

After that, the bitterness of death was 
passed. 

‘* You don’t mean to tell?” asked the man, 
narrowly watching his prisoner out of his 
evil eyes, under his ragged brows. 

Gwynne had not thought of him for the last 
five minutes. 

‘* No.” 

The man hurled a horribie oath at him. 
This was all which passed between the two in 
that half hour, which seemed days and days 
to Gwynne Duncan. 

Just then the men returned, fierce as blood- 
hounds, from thcir baffled search. Gwynne 
heard them tearing and raging up the creek. 

They burst on him with yells like war- 
whoops. ‘‘We haven’t found the woman; 
tell us where she went, or you are a dead 
man.” 

“No; I will not tell you,” said Gwynne. 

His voice was not very loud; but there was 
something in it which Death could not shake. 
He sat very still, and the moonlight shone 
full on his young, white face, as he lifted it to 
the men. He was not afraid, only he wanted 
it over, lest, some mighty love of life coming 
on him, he should yield — not afraid, in that 
supreme moment, of Death, but of Dishonor. 

““ Die, then! ” shouted the men, and aimed 
their rifles at Gwynne. 

But at that instant the weapons were struck 
down by a heavy blow. 

‘* Fools!” cried the voice of the third man, 
who had guarded Gwynne. ‘ What is the use 
of wasting your last buck-shot on such small 
game? You'll want it yet for the squaw. I'll 
fix this party.” 

Gwynne saw the weapon pointed. He closed 
his eyes; he heard the sharp report of the 
rifle. It could not have been that sound which 
made him drop in a half swoon to the earth, 
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his nerves giving way suddenly under the 
long strain they had borne. He heard, as 
though they were far in the distance, the fiend- 
ish shouts of the men, the sound of retreat- 
ing feet.. He supposed he was shot; and then 
he remembered: no more. 

I cannot tell‘how long afterwards it was, any 

more than Gwynne Duncan could. - When he 
opened his eyes, he saw the silver light of the 
creek, and:he ‘heard a soft whir of winds. 
among the ferns. 
’ ‘The’ past all came back on him in a flash. 
Was this life or death? There was no pain, 
no wound about him. He was trying to gather 
himself up, slowly and feebly, when there 
was a sound’ of swift, stealthy footsteps at 
hand; and the face, with all the hardness and 
evil which had watched Gwynne through that 
terrible half hour, bent over him. 

“Your skin wasn’t scratched! ” said a swift, 
low voice,' with a hoarse gurgle of a laugh. 
“I'm no better than the others; but you’re 
plucky; and” —.an oath here — “I took a 
notion, at the last, tospare you. Cheated the 
others well. There wasn't a shot left in my 
rifle! 'Turned back to ‘tell. you; made. ’em 
b’lieve I'd left my ' powder-fiask.’ . You're ‘a 
fool, young man, but a plucky one; and! I'am 
one of the blackest devils: going unhung on 
the frontiers; deserve’ a rope, and the first 
tree. But -you owe your ‘life to a soft:feelin’ 
that got‘hold.of me of a sudden.” 

He was gone after his comrades; but .he 
took the stage-road; believing that the woman 
was lurking’ somewhere ‘in its vicinity. | She 
was safe now, and far on her way to the set- 
tlement. 

Gwynne Duncan sat up. He saw the moon 
in the distant sky, silvering the slopes of the 
Sierras: He heard the under-roll of ‘winds 
among the ‘pines. Everything was just as it 
had been when -he lay down thére to sleep. 
Everything, did I.say? Not Gwynne Duncan. 
He ‘knew in ‘his‘own soul that this last terri- 
ble, glorious hour had separated him from all 
his past—that he could never return to it 
again. 

But he had borne the test; he had proved, 
when the trial came, that truth and honor 
were more to him than all that Life could 
offer, or Life itself. e 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. 


—__—_—>—__—— 


— SNAKES. Naturalists now state that the 


supposed horribly fascinating power said to be 
possessed by the serpent, through the medium 


* 
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MY LOVER, THE ROSE. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


HE cassia buds in their little brown beds 
Lie tucked’ up, ‘fast asleep ; ; 

How I long to kiss their golden heads, 

When they stir and beginto peep! 


In their silky wrappings, close.and warm, 
They felt not old’ Winter’s frown, - 

And slept all the better when the:storm 
Came rocking them up and‘down. 


With amber-gum and ‘things rare and nice 

Their airy couches are strewn; 

And each breeze that comes goes a breath of 
spice, 

That whispers of blossoms and June.. 


But my kisses I keep for the first’ red rose 
My lover, so handsome and pure! 

And where to find his equal who knows?” 

- So’he reigns in my heart secure. 


He said he would come when the hawthorn 
spreads 
Her perfumed locks in the sun; 
And my love is so great, with patience I wait 
Till my weary watching is done. 





TO THE EARTH. —NOVEMBER. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


HE. skies look cold and drear; the leaves 
are gone; . 
The roaming winds through the black. forests 
- sigh; ' 
The tuneful birds that sang through summe 
hours ; ce 
Have winged their flight away to southern 
bowers, 
For Winter’s on the Earth... That giant wan 
Afflicts her breast with cold adversity; 
Yet in this icy sleep its. life. goes on, | 
And unborn flowers ,are, slumbering in her 
womb; 
Which Spring’s bright voice will wake again 
to joy! 
Sustaining Power, which nothing can destroy! 
Wondrous consoler in this.funeral gloom, 
My spirit casts aside the thoughtful weight 
Of sadness which I feel in this dark scene, 
Till.even Winter wears a smile serene, 
Though Earth now seems enshrouded for the 
tomb, 





of the eye, has no foundation in truth. 


Her lovers gone, and she divinely desolate. 
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SOWED: BY 
SOWED BY THE WIND; 


oR, 
THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FAMILY SCENE. 


HILE Ned was occupied in examining 

the house, its furniture, and that of the 
table, three boys rushed into the room, eager 
to greet their father — George, Putnam, and 
Calvin. George was sixteen, Putnam four- 
teen, and Calvin eleven. 

This object accomplished, they became 
aware of the presence of Edward, and started 
back in confusion; for they were, dressed in 
hunting frocks, buckskin breeches of very 
scanty proportions, barefooted, two. of them 
bareheaded, while George wore the remnants 
of a coonskin cap, — and all well bespattered 
with mud. Their guest, on the other hand, 
was dressed in the clothes he wore to meeting 
in Baltimore, including a wool hat, shoes and 
stockings. 

Nevertheless, Edward, who was disposed to 
look at everything in the most favorable 
light, thought he had never seen so fine a 
looking fellow as George Holdness. -A few 
months younger, he was nearly as tall as Ned, 
but of slighter make, and the very model of 
strength combined with agility. 

‘*This is Ned Honeywood, boys,” said the 
father. ‘*‘Mr. Clavell is dead, and he has 
come to live with us.” 

““O, I’m so glad!” exclaimed George. 

‘** And I too,” said Putnam and Calvin. 

‘*T thought that would be about the way 
of it.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I am,” said their mother; “ for 
there’s not a sign of a boy or girl within five 
miles, except the McClure children, for them 
to play with; and young people must have 
some company of their own age.” 

There was now a general clamor from the 
younger children, seconded by the rest, to un- 
pack the mules, and ‘‘ see what father had 
brought from Baltimore.” 

‘* Mother, you must go, too,” said the old- 
est girl. 

‘*T can’t, child; your father and Edward are 
hungry: I must get supper.” ~ 

‘* You must, mother,” said George, while 
the girls caught hold of each side of. her 
gown, pulling with might and main. ‘ We'll 
all turn to and help get supper.” 


iy 
’ 
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**-You’ll have to go, wife,” said her husband. 
‘*We ain’t hungry; had to. eat at McClure’s; 
couldn’t get away without giving offence.” 

And out the whole party sallied. 

‘Those only who have been placed in similar 
circumstances can realize the unalloyed hap- 
piness of these young folks, and that of the 
parents in witnessing their children’s joys 
Such squealing, laughing, shouting, in all the 
notes of the gamut, you never heard, 

‘¢O, mother, mother!” by the entire choir, 
‘‘here’s a whole bag of meal, and a bag of 
flour; mother! Only think, we shan’t have.to 
pound any corn for ever so long — shall we?” 

‘Yes, children; we must pound.a little — 
only.a little — every day, and that will, make 
it last till your father can get some mofe; 
but if we don’t pound any, we shail soon 
eat it all up, and then have to pound the 
whole.” 

‘* Here’s an axe for me, mother! I know it’s 
for me!” cried George. 

** And a hoe for me!” shouted Put; ‘*’cause 
father said he’d git me a hoe.” 

‘*‘ Here’s a knife, father; who’s this knife for?” 
said Calvin; ‘‘ and these pieces of glass?” 

‘‘The knife is for you, Cal. Don’t lose the 
glass; Mrs. Raymond gave them to me; they 
are good to scrape any wooden thing smooth.” 

‘* A plate, father?” ' 

‘¢Yes; or a powder horn, axe handle, 
spoon, or anything you want to make smooth.” 

‘* And arrows, father.. Won’t they be first 
rate to smooth arrows?” 

** Look here, every one of you — George, 
Put, Cal, Ned, do look! Here’s a pair of 
wool cards for mother, and a skillet. Mother, 
look! we shan’t-have to go to Mrs. McClure’s 
for a skillet any more; and we can lend her 
our cards!” cried Prudence. 

‘*Here’s some needles and thread, and 
knitting-needles; and, mother, here’s a darn- 
ing-needle, too; we shan’t have to borrow 
Mrs. McClure’s,” cried Joan. 

‘“‘They are for you and Prudy,” said the 
mother, ‘‘ to learn to sew and knit.” 

‘‘A keg of molasses!” cried Cal. ‘*‘Moth- | 
er, can’t we make some candy some time?” 

‘* You like to have lost that, my boy; that 
was what the bear was after when he pulled 
the saddle-bags out from under Ned’s head.” 

‘* How did he know it was there, father?” 

“The jolting set it a-working; some of it 
leaked out round the stopper into the saddle- 
bags, and he smelled it.” 

‘* There’s a whole bag of salt on this mule,” 
cried Put. ‘‘ Father, can’t I give the cattle a 
little to-night?” 
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‘*No, my boy; we must save every grain of 
it to salt the pork and butter.” 

‘* They ought to have a little, husband; it 
is three months since they had any.” 

“We can’t afford it, wife; but we can do 
this: let the boys turn the salt into the big 
trough, and then soak the bag out in water, 
and give ’em the water—divide it among 
’em.” 

‘*] have found some alum, and copperas, 
and logwood, and two iron spoons. O, I’m so 
glad, husband! They are so much better than 
wooden; and the copperas and alum — I shall 
need them this fall,” said the mother, who 
was exploring on her own account. 

‘*T meant to have bought you some madder, 
but the money didn’t hold out, nor the furs 
either.” 

‘'I don’t mind that; I can get Indian Mol- 
ly to color red for me.”’ 

The good wives in those days used, with the 
help of alum and copperas, to dye their yarn 
and cloth with various barks and roots; but 
it was considered a great affair when they 
could get a little madder, cochineal, logwood, 
redwood, fustic, or other coloring materials 
that were imported from Europe. 

With the bark of white-oak, hickory, oil- 
nut, willow, sumach, and with saffron, they 
could make very good neutral tints, and a 
passable black, red, or yellow; but the untu- 
tored children of the forest were immeasur- 
ably their superiors. The Indian squaws 
could dye porcupine quills, buckskins, or 
cloth, with bright and fast colors from the 
materials they found in the woods, or some- 
where, and that, too, without alum, cop- 
peras, or any of the mordants used by the 
whites. They were not, however, disposed 
to reveal those secrets, and the Indians of 
the present day are ignorant of them, and use 
our dyes. 

‘*T thought there was something else in the 
bottom of these saddle-bags. Here are two 
books for you, girls, and one for each of the 
boys,” said Mrs. Holdness. 

‘* Here’s a keg of powder! hurrah! and lead! 
O, what an all-sufficient junk of lead! ” shout- 
ed George. ‘‘I don’t know which I’m glad- 
dest of, the books, or the lead and powder.” 

**I know which I’m gladdest of: the lead 
and powder,” said Put. 

“Whose rifle’s that, settin’ up egntsik the 
fence, father?” said George. 

‘* That belongs to Ned.” 

** Can Ned shoot?” 

‘** He shot the bear.” 

**Did you, Ned? Did you shoot the bear?” 
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““Yes; after your father had all but killed 
him.” 

“You'll go hunting with us, Ned — won’t 
you? And work with us, and stay here for- 
ever?” 

** Yes; I’m going to do everything that you 
do; only you’ll have to learn me.” 

**Don’t you know how to hunt, set traps, 
and track game, walk on snow-shoes, and call 
wild turkeys?” 

‘*No; there don’t be any game in Balti- 
more, but ducks in the river, rabbits, par- 
tridges, and coons, in the woods. You 
wouldn’t call ’em woods; you’d call ’em 
bushes.” 

**Can you chop wood, split rails, and hoe 
corn?” 

‘“*Yes; and make a horse-shoe, and set it; 
make a mainspring to a gun — leastwise, if 
Lhad the tools oe do it with.” ws 

“T love you.” 

** So I love you.” 

** We'll be brothers — won’t we?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you shoot with a bow and arrow?” 

**No. What does anybody want to shoot 
with a bow and arrow for, when they can get 
a rifle?” 

‘¢ They wouldn’t if they lived in Baltimore, 
where they could always get powder and shot. 
It ain’t so here; we never kalkerlate to be 
out of powder, or lead either, because we 
have to sell our cattle and hogs, all we can 
spare, and depend a good deal upon game; 
but it’s a great ways to go after ammunition, 
and sometimes we are ai/ out of lead, and 
very hard run for powder. When the lead’s 
gone, we can fire stones, make shot out of old 
horse-nails; or we can take an old horse- 
shoe, heat it red hot, and pound it on a stone 
till it is round, then cut it up into pieces. on 
an old axe, and fire em in the smooth-bores. 
Sometimes we fire cherry-stones, and peas, to 
kill squirrels and birds. But we can’t make 
anything answer for powder; and then we fall 
back on the bows and arrows. Father used to 
fire all the powder away, and then we had to 
live pretty short, or kill a hog till we could 
git some more. But he won’t do it now, 
’cause he says the Indians are kind of 
riled up about their lands, and the French are 
stirrin’’em up, and he don’t like to be out 
of powder, nor lead nuther. I'd like first 


rate Bt shoot an Indian; father’s shot lots on 
’em.” 

**T wouldn’t like to; and I wouddn’t, neither, 
any quicker than I’d shoot a white man, with- 
out it was to save my own life.” 
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‘You would, if we was at war with em — 
wouldn’t you?” 

‘I suppose I should; but I shouldn’t want 
to.” 

‘*T would; father says ’tain’t any more hurt 
to kill ’em than ’tis to killa wolf. They killed 
his brother and his uncle, and they’d kill 
everybody in the country if they could.” 

**T believe there are as good Indians as 
white men; that God made ’em just like us. 
I know some Indians I like first rate. I s’pose 
your father’s folks did something to the In- 
dians first.” 

‘*That’s what father says; of course he 
ought to know.” 

‘*T wouldn’t hate a man, or kill him either, 
because somebody else told me to, if I didn’t 
see a good reason for it myself. S’pose there 
was a flock of sheep, and half of.’em were 
white, and half black, and a wolf got into the 
sheep pen, — wouldn’t he kill the black ones?” 

‘¢ Guess he would! he’d bite the throat of 
every sheep, and suck their blood, if there was 
five hundred of ’em.” 

‘¢ What’s the reason, then, if an Indian’s no 
better than a wolf, that, when there's an In- 
dian war, the Indians break out and get into 
the sheep pen, they don’t bite the Quakers’ 
throats?” : 

**T don’t know.” 

“Ido. It’s because they do right by ’em, 
and began right with ’em. All the French- 
men in Canada, or France either, all the Cath- 
olic priests to boot, couldn’t stirup the Indians 
to harm the Quakers. Don’t let us talk about 
that; we shan’t love each other so well if we 
get disputing, ‘cause I feel we never could 
think alike about Indians.” 

‘*T s’pose you never had any folks killed or 
ate up by ’em. They eat white folks, some- 
times, just as a wolf would a sheep; andI 
*spect you’re dreadful sot in your way.” 

**T am, when I have a good reason.” 

This conversation occurred at the pasture 
bars, after the two boys had turned in the 
beasts. Ned, as they walked home, hastened 
to change the conversation by saying, — 

‘*T shouldn’t think you could hit one time 
out of ten with an arrow.” 

‘*T guess you wouldn’t think so. I kin hit. 
a squirrel running on a log fence, or a wild 
pigeon on the wing; but it takes a sight of 
practice. You kin shoot fish in shoal water, 
and knock a coon over the neatest.” 

‘* But can you kill a deer with them?” 

‘* A bow is a near shot; but an Indian will 
kill a deer with an arrow as well as witha 
bullet; and they will kill bears with ’em.- They 
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had nothing else before the 
came.” : 

**T see how it is. I mean to have a bow 
and arrows. Who makes ’em?” 

“‘ Father makes ’em for us; he can make 
most anything. But the Indians make the 
best arrows; we get them to make the ar- 
rows when we can,— bows, too; but it is 
only some of the old ones who know how to 
make flint-heads.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INDIAN JUSTICE. 


NED now made a discovery far more inter- 
esting to him than any previous ones. On 
brackets made of deer’s horns driven into the 
log walls, were hung powder horns, bullet 
pouches, and arms of various kinds, smooth- 
bores and rifles; among them a riflé of supe- 
rior workmanship, silver-mounted, and ma- 
hogany stock, and which showed to great 
advantage beside an old English military 
musket (Brown Bess) with heavy black-wal- 
nut stock, and iren and brass mountings. 

Frequently, while eating supper, the eyes 
of Ned wandered to this superb arm. He 
knew right well its value; wondered how 
Holdness could have obtained a piece worth 
more than his dwelling and all it contained; 
was sure there must be a history connected 
with it; longed to examine this specimen of 
fine workmanship, and made known his 
wishes to George, who asked his father to 
take it down. 

‘* That barrel,” said Holdness, as he placed 
the arm in the hands of Ned, ‘will throw a 
ball just where you point it. I have been of- 
fered any price for it by hunters and trappers. 
A Mohawk chief once offered me furs for it 
worth two hundred dollars.” 

‘* You never brought it to Baltimore when 
you did come there; you always brought the 
one you had this time.” 

‘“*That’s so; good reason for it. Henry 
Clavell would never cease teasing me to sell 
it to him, every time he saw and put it to his - 
face; and I liked him so well I was afraid he’d 
turn my flank; so I left the rifle at home. I 
was never worth enough to buy such a piece 
as that, but it never cost me a cent in the way 
I got it.” 

‘* How was that?” 

‘* You see, the way I paid for my land was 
by hunting and trapping. I and a partner of 
mine, a New Jersey man by the name of Si- 
mon Green, were trapping on the Beaver, a 
branch of the Monongahela; we had the 
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ground all to ourselves, and first-rate luck, till 
a party of French and Seneca Indians came 
there. There were two Frenchmen, and the 
Indians were hired by them to trap for them. 

** These Frenchmen said we had no right to 
trap there, for all the land west of the moun- 
tains belonged to France, and ordered us off. 
We replied that the charter of Virginia went 
to the Pacific, and that of Pennsylvania to 
the Ohio River. My partner could talk In- 
dian, and we offered to leave it to the Indians. 
The Frenchmen were willing enough to do 
that; they thought, because the Indians were 
to work for them, they would of course give 
in for them. But the Indian chief swelled up 
like a turkey-cock, and said the land belonged 
to neither the French nor the English, but to 
the Six Nations; and we had as good a right 
as the French — which was no right at all, only 
sufferance. 

‘* After that the Frenchmen began to rob 
our traps. I told Green, if I caught one of 
’em at my traps again, I’d shoot him. He 
said it wouldn’t do; the Indians would kill us. 
Two days after that I went to my traps, and 
found three of ’em on the bank, one broken, 
and the other two I could see that beavers. had 
been taken out of them. I went to work to 
set ’ém, leaving my rifle leaning against a 
tree. I was stooping down settin’ the last 
trap, when I heard the crack of a rifle, and 
the bullet went through my cap.” 

‘¢ That was pretty near.” 

‘*Near enough for a Frenchman; but the 
fellow overshot. I sprang for my rifle; so did 
he. I got hold of the butt, and he of the bar- 
rel. It was life or death for one of us. I 
couldn’t cock the piece to shoot him. He was 
a powerful man, and I needed both hands to 
keep him from getting it away from me. 
There we had it. Bime by I tripped him, 
knocked both feet higher’n his head, and he 
came down across a log. That broke his 
hold, and I shot him before he could recover.” 

‘* Where were the others?” 

‘* I’m coming to that, and am going to tell 
you how them ere Indians did what I call the 
fair thing. I'd just got my rifle loaded, when 
Simon, my partner, came up on one side, and 
the other Frenchman and four Indians on the 
other. The Frenchman wanted the Indians 
(so Green said, —I couldn’t understand their 
lingo) to keep us busy in front, for we 
both took trees, while he went behind and 
shot us. The Indians wouldn’t do it; they 
hollered to Simon, and told us to come out. 
We knew ’twas no use to dally, and so we 
came out into a clear spot by the bank of the 
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river:' I tell you, I never expected to see this 
little woman and these boys agin; then the 
tother children wasn’t born.” 

‘* What did the Indians do?” 

** Theold head one gave a whoop that brought 
four more. They talked together a while, 
and then he wanted to know what the quar- 
rel was about — every varticular. I told him, 
and Simon interpreted. I took him to the 
place where the traps lay, and showed him the 
hairs on the traps where the beavers had been 
taken out, and where they had been dragged 
on the ground. You can’t cheat an Indian 
about such things. They smelled of the traps, 
and got down and looked at the tracks of the 
Frenchman, where he had carried the beavers 
away, and had another little talk together. 
Arter that, the head one said they saw that I 
had told the truth, and was a brave and just 
man; that neither French nor English had 
any right to hunt on the stream but by their 
leave. The land was theirs, because they 
grew out of it just like the grass; whereas 
the French and English grew in some other 
land, and might have staid there. 

‘*The Frenchman was a thief and a mur- 
derer for stealing my game and trying to kill 
me, when I had never injured him, or killed 
any of his relations; that his rifle, and every- 
thing on his person, belonged to me, and his 
scalp.” 

‘What did the other Frenchman say to 
that?” 

‘*Say? He sputtered and cursed in broken 
English for our benefit, tore his hair, swore 
he’d shoot us both, and that I should never 
have anything that belonged to his partner.” . 

‘* What did the Indians do?” : 

“You see, an Indian is never silly except 
he’s drunk, and there is nothing they despise 
more than bluster. The old chief let him rave 
a while, then stepped up to him, laid his hand 
on his tomahawk, told him to bring the bea- 
vers t’other fellow had taken out of my traps, 
and fling ’em down afore me.” 

“‘ Did he do it?” 

“Do it? I reckon he did, as meek as a 
Quaker. He’d a got the tomahawk in his 
skull if he’d said ‘boo.’ I tell you the wind 
was all taken out of him, clean. 

**T offered the beavers to the Indians, but 
the chief said, ‘No; it was not the custom of 


‘Indians to take pay for doing justice; that 


was the white man’s fashion, not theirs.’ 
And it made me feel real mean, I tell you. 
One of our lawyers would have jumped at it 
like a duck at a June bug. 

‘The Indians then said this matter was 
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now settled, but the Frenchman had a,right 
to revenge the death of his friend; that, till 
sunset we were under. their. protection; if, af- 
ter that, he followed and. shot, either or both 
of us, it was no affair of theirs... But. to, pre- 
vent trouble that might arise, we must leave 
the river.” 

‘‘ When you and Mrs. Raymond used.to be 
talking about Indians, she standing up for 
them, and you declaring they were no better 
than wolves, you never. told this. story.” 

The frontiersman. was at loss for a reply, 
but at length said, — 

‘They ain’t all alike. I'd- fight for them 
’ere Indians to the last drop of my blood.” 

‘* And this is the rifle that belonged to the 
Frenchman?” 

“Yes; I didn’t take anything else, We 
left the river directly, because we wanted to 
use the Indians as well as they had used us. 
But we heard no more of the Frenchman. 
He knew better’n to follow two old rangers 
like us.” 

‘* George,” said Ned, after they went to bed 
that night, ‘‘ I want to shoot a deer, and have 
his horns to hang my rifle on, right under 
yours.” 

** Well, to-morrow you and I will take the 
mules, go and git the things father left on the 
road, and then we'll all of us go hunting. The 
deer are in good flesh now, and their. horns 
are smooth and solid.” 

‘*T want to have breeches of buckskin, too. 
Think your mother wouldn’t make me.a hunt- 
ing-shirt like yours?” 

‘¢ Yes, I know she would, when the flaxis rot- 
ted and done out (broken and swingled), ’cause 
she’s used up all the last year’s flax; but you 
can have a hunting-shirt made of buckskin. 
Father can dress one so that ’twill be as soft 
as cloth, and, this time of year, a good deal 
warmer.” 

‘‘If we are going to be brothers, we ought 
to dress alike.” 

‘¢ Well, I’ll tell you what we’ll do: we'll kill 
some deer, and make a pair of hunting-shirts, 
breeches, and moccasons to match, a hunt- 
ing-cap out of coonskin, and a pair of snow- 
shoes for both of us, and we'll git the Indians 
to color the shirts bright red; and then by 
spring mother’ll have the cloth wove, and 
make some linen ones for warm weather,” 

‘* Where are the Indians?” 

‘*There’s three families of Delawares ina 
cove close by, and one of the old squaws is a 
great hand for all such things.” 

The next morning it was thought best by 
Holdness to postpone the journey for the iron 
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till.after-the hunt; and.then,..as the distance 
was not.great from iiat place to the mill, to 
take some corn to be ground, and get the iron 
at their:return..- > 

The hunt was successful. George took his 
bow along, and killed with arrows a deer and 
several coons. 

Ned. and George now set forward, and when 
they reached the Huddle, the former bought 
at the store some needles, beads, and an awl, 
for the Indian squaw,,whom they intended to 
visit. . Understanding now how valuable a 
weapon the bow might become to persons in 
the position of the frontier settlers, who, fre- 
quently short of ammunition, were ever com- 
pelled to practise the most rigid economy. in 
its use, Ned said to George, — 

“T’ll go into the blacksmith’s shop, and 
make some arrow-heads that will be. worth — 
one of ’em—a dozen of these flint concerns 
the Indians make, and won’t take half the 
force to drive it in.” 

He procured of the smith the steel of an 
old axe, and made a dozen, half. of them 
barbed. George was delighted; and his fa- 
ther,expressed equal gratification when they 
reached home. 

‘‘You’ve done the thing now, Ned. One 
of the hardest things I have to do is to deny 
these boys powder and lead. They’d fire 
away all I've got in.a fortnight if I’d let’em 
have it. Now they’ve got these arrows, they 
won’t be ‘ deaning’ me quite so much; why, I 
could drive one of ’em through an inch board.” 

Much to his chagrin and amazement, George 
Holdness found himself excelled by the Balti- 
more boy in the use of the rifle. It might 
have produced some coolness between them, 
if the former had not been possessed of a no- 
ble and generous nature. Ned, moreover, in 
shooting with the bow, and all other matters 
of wood craft, was the pupil of George, and 
devoid of all conceit. Thus the friendship 
strengthened from day to day. 

The skins being now thoroughly dressed, 
the boys started on foot for the wigwam of 
Molly Willaquasheno. Molly’s husband and 
the rest of the Delawares were absent ona 
hunt. The squaws were busily at work, some 
of them smoking and drying deer and bear 
meat, others, and Molly among them, dress- 
ing skins by scraping with bone knives, 
and spreading over them the brains of deer, 
which contain an alkali. 

George, who was well acquainted with Mol- 
ly, opened the matter, showing her the skins, 
and stating their wish to have them dyed. It 
was soon evident that she was by no means 
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lacking in shrewdness, and that‘her constant 
intercourse with the palefaces had taught her 
to make a bargain. 

She was very busy; ‘‘ great deal of ‘work to 
do; meat to cure, skins to dress, and mocca- 
sons to make for her husband and children; ” 
but concluded by saying she -had plenty of 
dye, prepared long ago for their own use, and 
perhaps the present of a little rum to her hus- 
band would make him consent. 

George told her they had no rum, and 
showed her two needles. This produced a 
surprising change; she promised to color them 
both for the two needles, and wanted to know 
what colors they would have. It was not 
their intention to use these shirts to hunt in, 
but for show, purposing to make others for 
that purpose, and of a hue not calculated to 
attract the attention of the game; they there- 
fore decided to have them dyed a bright red. 
George then offered Molly a skein of linen 
thread, on condition that she made two orna- 
mental figures of porcupine quills, in white, 
red, and blue, worked on a'separate piece of 
skin, to be sewed on the breast of the shirts. 

The Indians were accustomed to use a 
needle made of a small bone from a deer’s 
foot, and for thread the sinews of that ani- 
mal split fine, making the holes with a bone 
awl made of a beaver’s tooth, which is ex- 
tremely hard; but they very much preferred the 
white man’s needle and thread, and con- 
sidered themselves extremely fortunate to ob- 
tain a shoemaker’s awl. The boys, however, 
reserved that for some greater emergency. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RIGHT SPOT FOUND. 


Year after year thus glided away, and new 
settlers moved in, principally Scotch-Irish, 
with some few Germanss The Scotch-Irish 
being a warlike race, having no objection to 
use the carnal weapon, which the Quakers 
would-not do, were encouraged by the Pro- 
ere, to settle on the frontiers, and near the 

ryland line, as the boundary between the 


—--two colonies was in dispute, and force was re- 


sorted to on both sides to some extent. 

Mrs. Holdness derived no little aid from 
Ned in controlling the roving propensities of 
her husband; for the former, though enam- 
’ oured of the rifle, was wedded to the 
soil, and manifesting, a piece of land was 
Ao be cleared, all the excitement of which his 
reticent nature was capable, and had inspired 
George Holdness, his second self, with the 
same sentiments; till, by their joint efforts, 
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more land was cleared, crops increased, pas- 
tures enlarged, sheep were kept, and garden 
vegetables sprung up among’the stumps. And 
in the long winter evenings, while Holdness 
was abed, or employed in filling a snow-shoe, 
making a moccason, or wooden bowl, Ned, as 
schoolmaster, was teaching the children. 

Each year, after the wheat was cut, when 
game was in season, and fur--prime, the rifles 
were taken from the brackets, traps put in or- 
der, Holdness, Ned, and George, leaving Put 
and Cal to manage matters at home, started 
on a trapping scout, returning just in time to 
get the corn in before the cob froze, though 
it must be confessed this did occasionally 
happen when trapping was good. 

Furs, however, represented vastly greater 
value, in less bulk, than grain, which, by rea- 
son of the lack of roads,‘ was hardly worth 
carrying to market; while the former could 
be conveyed in birch canoes along the small- 
est streams, transported on pack-horses, or on 
men’s shoulders. Holdness would carry, day 
after day, a pack of furs weighing ninety 
pounds, worth nearly one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

When a beaverskin that the hunter could 
carry in his pocket was worth more than five 
bushels of corn after it had been carried fifty 
miles on a pack-horse, and those of coons and 
other kinds in proportion, our young readers 
will perceive the strong temptations to hunt 
and trap, not merely in the minds of persons 
who wished to obtain money to purchase land, 
disliked steady labor, and loved a roving 
life, but even in respect to those most attached 
to agricultural pursuits. 

At times a minister came along, meetings 
were held in houses in the winter, and in 
summer under a tree; and people would as- 
semble from long distances. Some would 
even start on Saturday afternoon, when living 
far away, leaving one at home to milk, camp 
in the woods, and return the next evening. 

The opportunities of social intercourse had 
also increased. Log-rollings brought the men 
together; quiltings, wool-breakings, and spin- 
ning-bees the women, and both sexes in the 
evenings. : 

Ned Honeywood was now a thorough fron- 
tiersman, in the best acceptation of that term. 
In consequence of his trapping expeditions 
with Holdness, during which they divided the 
proceeds equally, he had accumulated a small 
sum of money. 

Ned, soon after his arrival in America, had 
begun to cherish the hope of some time ob- 
taining land of his own, and brooded over the 
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VisIT TO THE Squaws. 


idea till it grew into a passion that, in conse- 
quence of previous disappointments, had only 
become intensified; and'he now began seri- 
ously to think of putting his design into exe- 
cution. 

**T,” said Ned to himself, “‘was born the 
son of a tenant, and have gone from pillar 
to post; always lived in other people’s fami- 
lies, and ate at others’ tables. I hope before 
I die I shall have some resting-place, some 
piece of God’s earth I can call my own, sow 
and reap my own grain, and have a home to 
put my head in, if it’s a hollow tree, or brush 
laid against a rock.” 

Unlike Holdness and his children, Ned had 
received from previous education no prejudices 
in regard to Indians; neither drawn them in 
with his mother’s milk, nor been taught them 
at his father’s knees. On the other hand, all 
the knowledge obtained in regard to the na- 
tives, from the conversation of Mrs. Raymond 
and other Quakers, had convinced him that 
they were not devoid of good and noble traits, 
and very much as any other people would be- 
come, placed in the same circumstances. 

All this served to excite in his breast a great 
curiosity respecting them, and a correspond- 
ing desire to learn their language, in order to 
gratify it. With this purpose in view, he had 
embraced, while at Baltimore, every oppor- 
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tunity to converse with the Indians who came 
from time to time to the shop of Clavell, with 
Biscoe, Bogardus, and some others who had 
been captives among them, and was sure to 
invite the Indians who came along to stop all 
night. 

After becoming a member of the family of 
Holdness, he pursued the same course in re- 
gard to the wandering parties of Delawares, 
Shawnees, and of the Six Nations, who, in the 
summer and autumn months, camped along 
the streams, often came to the house to 
sharpen their tomahawks and knives on the 
grindstone, and were treated civilly by Hold- 
ness, not from good will, but policy. 

In this manner he had obtained sufficient 
knowledge of their tongue to converse with 
them very tolerably by the aid of signs. 

Atone time, when in quest of information, he: 
asked the husband of Molly if he knew in what 
the religion of the French and the English con- 
sisted, who replied that he did not; he had 
listened to both, but neither understood nor 
thought of it afterwards. Ned then inquired 
if he knew the diffetegce between the religion 
of the Quakers and the two former. The 
Delaware said he did, perfectly; that the re- 
ligion of the French, and the palefaces in 
general, was all talk, and that of the Quakers 
alldo. It was evident that persons who made 
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use of so many words as the French and 
other palefaces, couldn't mean what they 
said, and that so much talk was intended to 
cover up their real meaning; that when the 
Quakers rieeded any land, they came directly 
to the Indians, bought the tract, and described 
it in a way that the Indians could understand, 
bounding it by some mountain, river, tree, or 
day’s walk, and did not cheat in the measure- 
ment; whereas the others described it in a 
manner the Indians did not understand — by 
degrees of latitude. He said it was their cus- 
tom to run over the land first, drive off the 
game, cut down the trees, and then offer to 
buy it at their own price; and if the Indians 
refused to sell, they made war upon them, and 
took it. 

Therefore it seemed to the Indians, who 
were not fond of many words, that the French 
and other palefaces were like a stream among 
the Alleghanies, shallow, crooked, and noisy, 
while the Quakers resembled one that flowed 
deep and silent through a level plain, directly 
to the sea; and it would be time enough to 
change that opinion when the Quakers should 
try to injure, overreach, or lie to them; that a 
Quaker would as soon have an Indian for a 
neighbor as a paleface, which was another 
proof that they were sincere when they called 
them brothers. But the others, although they 
called them brothers whenever they wanted to 
buy land, treated them as vermin the mo- 
ment the bargain was made. 

In conclusion, he observed that bin viciay of- 
ten been at the Quaker meetings, he believed 
they worshipped the Great Spirit like the In- 
dians, while other palefaces seemed to wor- 
ship themselves. 

Influenced by the feelings we have de- 
scribed, and anxious to increase his means of 
purchase, Ned had formed with George a plan 
for a hunt in the autumn; but when the time 
arrived, George was taken sick with the mea- 
sles, Holdness and Put were absent at Balti- 
more; so, with a horse to carry his traps and 
bring back the furs, he set out alone. 

Ned knew the woods right well, and was fa- 
miliar with all the Indian paths and the 
courses of the streams, and resolved, instead 
of taking the usual route, to follow up the 
stream that watered the valley, —a thing he 
had never done, -— and then strike across the 
mountains to the Ohio, expecting to find the 
game he was in search of along its lesser 
tributaries. 

Proceeding several miles in this direction, 
he came to a broad and shallow, but swift 
brook, which fording, the path passed by the 
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side of a very large rock, and some heavy 
timber growing on land of moderate height, 
till, upon again coming in sight of the water, 
he found that he had crossed a species of pen- 
insula, or ‘‘ox-bow,” Ned termed it, formed 
by a peculiar curve of the stream and the 
brook together. 

The vicinity of a stream or living spring 
was by the first settlers considered an item 
of great importance in their choice of a loca- 
tion — more, oftentimes, than the quality of 
the soil itself. 

Struck with the great abundance of water, 
the superior quality of the soil, evident from 
the nature of the growth, and absence of 
ledge, he resolved to explore, and followed 
the shore till he came to the large rock at which 
he first crossed the brook. Everywhere he found 
evidences of good soil, and also that the place 
had been in years past the resort of In- 
dians, who had tapped the maples for sap, 
and peeled many birch trees for canoe bark. 
Back of the high rock the land rose rapidly 
to a mountain ridge covered with one vast 
forest. 

As Ned resumed his way, reflecting upon 
what he had seen, the desire to obtain this 
land took entire possession of his thoughts. 

‘¢ There must be,” he said to himself, ‘‘ more 
than two hundred acres between these 
streams and running back to the foot of the 
mountain. One side is almost fenced by the 
brook, two rails on the edge of the bank 
would stop cattle, and the river fences a good 
part of the rest. Maples in the flat for sugar, 
plenty of oak, chestnut, hickory, and beech 
on the mountain-side, where hogs would fatten 
on the mast in the fall. I’ve got a little 
money — hope to earn some more this fall. 
Why not buy it, be paying for, and clearing 
it, against — ” 

Here Ned became somewhat muddled, for 
the thought arose that a companion would be 
required to make a home, some one to share 
his enjoyments and toils, while he had as yet 
never experienced the tender passion. So he 
concluded with, ‘“‘ against I want it.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
NED AND THE MOHANK. 


THE would-be proprietor was about to leave 
the stream and strike across the country, 
when he was overtaken by an Indian, travel- 
ling much faster than his horse, though en- 
cumbered with a pack and rifle. 

Ned instantly recognized Wasaweela, the 
Indian with whom he had become so intimate 
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long before in Baltimore. Greatly delighted, 
he greeted him most cordially in the best In- 
dian he could muster, dismounting from his 
horse for the purpose, and eagerly extending 
his hand. The Mohawk took the offered 
hand, gravely replying to the salutation, ‘but 
without manifesting the least emotion of any 
kind. 

Accustomed to the impassive manners of 
the Indians, Ned entered into conversation 
with him, and ascertained that Wasaweela, 
having spent the summer with several fami- 
lies of his tribe on the forks of the Ohio, had 
come alone across the Alleghanies to the 
head of the Juniata, and hunted deer and 
moose till nearly out of powder and lead. 
He then made a light canoe, and came down 
the river, hunting as he proceeded, till his 
ammunition was exhausted, and he had found 
a suitable place for trapping; and leaving his 
birch, travelled to Smithtown for powder and 
lead, and was now on his return. 

Ned inquired if he had any traps, to which the 
Indian replied that when hereturned he expect- 
ed to make them (these were wooden traps, 
called dead falls, but far inferior to steel ones; 
possessing this advantage, that they could be 
made on the spot, and in any quantity.) 

Well knowing the reputation of the Mohawk 
as a hunter and trapper, Ned proposed that 
they should hunt in partnership. He informed 
the Indian that he had twelve traps — his own, 
and some belonging to George Holdness. 
‘There were traps enough for both of them to 
tend, and if not, they could make dead-falls; 
and they would divide the furs equally, and 
share the ammunition, of which Ned had a 
large stock. 

At this proposal the eyes of the Indian 
glistened, although he betrayed no other evi- 
dence of emotion, merely replying, — . 

“Tt is well.” 

It was, indeed, a most advantageous ar- 
rangement for the Mohawk. It gave him the 
use of six steel traps, —a trapper’s usual al- 
lowance, > with a horse to carry them, bring 
home their furs, and take them to market. 
His own store of ammunition wa’ small, and 
he was to share in that of Ned, which was to 
be put into the common stock. On the other 
hand, it was an excellent bargain for Ned, 
whose qualifications and experience as a trap- 
per were limited indeed, compared with those 
of his companion, to whom example, educa- 
tion, the stimulus of necessity, and constant 
practice combined to impart excellence in this 
the great business of savage life; whose senses, 
acute by nature, had acquired, by constant 
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use, a power of perception almost surpassing 
belief; who knew all the paths of the woods, 
the favorite resorts of the beaver and all other 
fur-bearing animals, and the methods best 
adapted to deceive them. 

That is said to be. a good trade in which 
both parties are benefited. It was thus in this 
instance; and, mutually pleased with each 
other, though no outward. token betrayed the 
state of the Indian’s feelings, they went on, 
riding by turns, till they reached the place 
where the latter had left his canoe, when it was 
arranged that Wasaweela should take the birch, 
his bow and arrows, and proceed by the river, 
while Ned went on with the traps, rifles, and 
ammunition, and meet him on the main stream 
of the Juniata. 

The Indian told Ned it would not do to cross 
the Alleghanies, as there were many hostile 
parties of Indians there, in the French interest. 

Although the distance was much’ greater, 
Wasaweela arrived the next day after Ned at 
the place appointed, much to the astonishment 
of the latter, who was busily occupied build- 
ing acamp. In reply to inquiries, the Indian 
said that. where the river wags very crooked, 
and deviated very much from: the proper di- 
rection, he took the canoe on his back, went 
across through the woods, and then launched 
her again; that the birch was made light on 
purpose, the change from paddling to walk- 
ing was a relief, and the birch made a good 
camp at night. 

They built a main camp at about the middle 
of the tract of country they intended to trap, 
and two slighter structures at equal distances 
between that and the limits of their location. 
At the main camp they built a hovel to pro- 
tect the horse from the wolves at night; and 
here the skins were deposited after being cured. 

Each morning they visited their traps, reset 
them, and looked out a place for the next day; 
then carried the beavers to whichever camp 
was nearest, skinned them, stretched the pelts 
on four sticks to dry, and were at leisure dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. A portion of 
this time they employed in making moccasons, 
or killing game for food. 

Ned now became still more convinced of the 
value, in certain circumstances, of the primi- 
tive weapon. Their principal object was to 
obtain beaver. But the beaver is a very timid 
animal: any unusual noise —the report of a 
rifle, or even the fall of a dead tree in the for- 
est — will prevent them from venturing out 
of their holes for two or three nights. 

The trappers did not want to live all the 
time on beaver, when the woods were full of 


THE WIND. 
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deer, wild turkeys, coons, and gray squirrels. 
The bow was a noiseless weapon, would not 
frighten the beaver, and therefore exceeding- 
ly valuable; and Ned practised incessantly 
with that of the Indian, till he became well 
nigh as expert as the Mohawk himself. 

Never did hunters live better. Ned had 
brought a little salt pork, and some corn-cake 
hard baked; the Indian, a bag of parched 
corn. There were plenty of nuts in the woods, 
and some late plums and berries. These, with 
a bit of salt pork, a little corn or corn-cake, 
made a glorious relish along with their differ- 
ent meats. Wasaweela made a line of bass 
bark, a wooden hook, and they had fish for 
Sunday’s dinner. Sometimes, in the shoal 
water, they shot them with arrows. 

The birch was also of great use: by means 
of it they could glide noiselessly along the 
banks, visit their traps, and convey the beaver 
directly to the camps, that were on the bank 
of the stream; and, convinced of this, they 
built another. When the beavers began to 


grow scarce, they hunted deer, moose, and 
bears, till the approach of cold weather warned 
them it was time to start, if they wished to 
make use of the river as-a means of convey- 
ance. 

It was now that Wasaweela began to reap 


the greatest advantage from his connection 
with Ned. The furs were divided, made into 
packs, pressed together as closely as possible, 
and bound with thongs of deerskin. Wasa- 
weela was about to take his, in the canoe, to 
the head-waters of the river, there conceal 
what he could not carry on his back, and trans- 
port the rest on his shoulders, over the moun- 
tains, to a French trading-post at Venango. 

** Brother,” said Ned, ‘‘ if you do that, you 
will get very little for your labor.. You won’t 
really get a shilling apiece for your pelts. You 
will barter a skin, worth in Baltimore or Phil- 
adelphia nine or ten shillings in money, for 
a brass finger-ring, or a paper looking-glass, 
that you can buy there for sixpence. You will 
give as much beaver for a pound of powder 
or lead as would buy you eight. It will be 
the same with everything you need — hatchet, 
blanket, traps, beads, paint, knife, or camp- 
kettle.” 

‘* What will Indian do? S’pose Indian go to 
Baltimore; white man say, ‘ Beaver worth so 
much, powder worth so much; I give you so 
much powder for the skin.’ All traders say 
alike. Indian don’t know what beaver worth. 
French, English trader both alike; both cheat 
Indian.” 

‘“‘T am going to carry my furs to Baltimore. 
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Go with me; I will sell your furs with mine. 
You can trust me. I’ll buy whatever you want, 
and see that you have all that belongs to you.” 

** Sartain; me do just what me white broth- 
ersay. He know best.” 

‘‘Then let us put all the furs, traps, every- 
thing into the largest canoe, and you go down 
the river with it to the Raystown Branch, and 
I will go on with the horse, and we will meet 
at the house of Mr. Holdness, and start from 
there to Baltimore.” 

‘* Tt is well.” 

Ned set off by land, the Indian by water; and 
the former, having no load, made rapid prog- 
ress, and arrived home, very much to the aston- 
ishment of Holdness and his family, in splen- 
did health, but without a single pelt or trap. 

When Holdness found that Ned had come 
home empty-handed, his first supposition was 
that he had been robbed by Indians, and barely 
escaped with life. But when Ned told him of 
the success he had met with in trapping, and 
the disposition he had: made of his furs and 
traps, the frontiersman could no longer con- 
ceal his astonishment and vexation. 

‘*And you,” he said, ‘‘ are simple enough 
to expect that Indian’ll bring them ’ere pelts 
and traps into this ’ere branch?” 

**T am that simple.” 

‘*You’ll never see Indian, traps, or beaver 
agin. You hadn’t got more’n out of sight 
afore he was puttin’ up the stream for dear 
life. ‘The grass won’t grow under his feet till 
he gits t’other side of the mountains; then 
won't he strut and brag, and tell the rest of the 
red devils how he cheated the paleface! All I 
wonder, is, that he hadn’t tomahawked you 
some night, and gone off with your scalp at 
his belt.” 

Day after day passed, and Wasaweela did 
not make his appearance. Holdness and his 
boys felt assured that the Indian had proved 
false; but all they could say made no impres- 
sion upon Ned. His confidence was not in the 
least shaken, nor did he attempt any reply to 
their arguments. He knew very well that the 
Indian had a long, circuitous route before 
him, and that, unless under the influence of 
some strong excitement, the natives are not 
wont to hasten in their journeys. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— WEIGHTS AND MEAsuREs. — Strange 
devices were used to supply the wants of any 
legal measures. The standard of weights 
and measures was not finally adopted till the 
year 1257. ® 
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THE SPRING-OLAD SHOES. 
A VERY SCIENTIFIC STORY. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE city of Uncommon is located right in 

the middle of the great west. It is not 
on any map, because there is no atlas late 
enough to include so new a town. 

Not far from the city lived Samuel Squafiles, 
the boy inventor. Though but ten years of 
age, he had made a toy steamboat that went 
by clock-work, and a rocking-horse that would 
really rock. Truly he was a bright boy, and 
his father, Mr. Samuel V. Squaffies, had been 
so deeply impressed with his son’s rising tal- 
ent that he had built a carpenter’s shop in 
the barn for him, and had given him a little 
hatchet, a pound of nails, and a few second- 
hand carpenter’s tools. 

Sammy’s home was in the suburbs of Un- 
common. There was a dwelling-house, a barn, 
a hen-house, and a yard and garden; and al- 
together it was a very pleasant home, includ- 
ing the shop. 

On receiving the key to the shop, and the 
tools, Sammy resolved to invent something. 
He would be a scientific inventor. He had 
read **How Plants Grow Gray,” and many 
other deep scientific works, and was now pre- 
pared to show to an astonished world that he 
was indeed a real smart boy. He sat down 
in the shop, immediately after breakfast, re- 
solved to think of something. He thought, 
and thought, and thought. He thought hard 
by the hour, and nothing came of it. The 
dinner-bell rang; and, closing his shop, he 
reluctantly crossed the yard, and entered the 
house by the back door. Just as he came in, 
he overheard his mother giving some direc- 
tions to the hired man about an abandoned 
spring-bed she wished removed to the rub- 
bish-heap. This was a trifling affair, and 
Sammy might have forgotten it easily. What 
was the old spring-bed to him? Just nothing 
at all. 

Life is made up of trifles; and this one was 
destined to have an important influence upon 
our Sammy’s scientific pursuits and discover- 
ies. At the dinner-table he thought of it again 
— the springs. Could he not make something 
out of them? He must consider the matter. 
He did, and so earnestly that he put his knife 
in his mouth without'a thought. His mother 
reproved him. But genius, absorbed in the 
contemplation of a great ideal, can be forgiven 
some things. 
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The idea so worked upon him that he could 
not eat; and, refusing the allurements of 
huckleberry pudding, he left the table, and 
went in search of the spring-bed. He found 
it spread out, canvas-side up, behind the barn, 
and not far from the hen-yard. Without a 
thoughtof the consequences, he ran and jumped 
boldly upon it. 

Crash! And to his surprise, he found him- 
self lying among the ruins of a hen-coop in. 
the hennery. What very powerful springs! 
Bruised and scared, Sammy picked himself 
up, and surveyed his torn clothes, the high 
fence over which he had been thrown, and the 
mortal remains of two unhappy chickens, killed 
in his fall. The clothes could be mended, the 
chickens were no great loss, and Russia Salve, 
‘* warranted to cure cuts and burned districts,” 
would repair his abraded skin. But, the idea! 
What could he do with it— that spring-bed? 

Did it not contain the germ of a great in- 
vention, calculated to amaze and gratify the 
world, and ruin the shoe trade? Now he had 
invented something that would sink toy steam- 
boats and rocking-horses into insignificance. 

He brushed the dust from his pants, covered 
the dead chickens with grateful ashes, and 
climbed over the fence with difficulty. For- 
getting his sore hands and torn clothes, he 
went at once to his shop, and procuring a 
knife and a pair of pincers, he removed the 
springs from the bed, and carefully piled them 
up beneath his work-bench. 

This done, he got out his saw, and prepared 
to put his new idea into practice. From his 
stock of lumber he selected a piece of board 
about a foot wide, three feet long, and perhaps 
half an inch thick. Then, placing one foot 
upon it, he drew with a pencil a pattern of 
the sole of his shoe. With the saw he cut it 
out roughly, and from this pattern. made 
another. With sand-paper he polished them 
off neatly; and in about an hour he had two 
extra large wooden shoe soles. He placed 
them on the floor, and stood upon them. 
They fitted like a kid glove, except that they 
were three inches too long. 

He must now have some means of keeping 
them on. He thought the ‘‘ uppers” of a pair 
of boots might answer; and, thoughtlessly 
leaving the shop-door open, he went to find 
them. He soon found a pair of his father’s 
old boots, and with them under his arm he 
returned to the shop, only to find, to his dis- 
may, that his play-fellow and neighbor, Fred- 
dy Carter, had invaded the place, and was 
eagerly examining the wooden sples. 

How provoking! His invention would now 
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be lost; Freddy would be sure to tell every- 
body. However, he could not turn Freddy 
out of the shop; and he. must either give up 
the work, or let him into the secret. Sammy 
could not think of waiting; his.invention must 
be hastened, that those unfortunates who suf- 
fered from corns might mourn no longer. The 
new shoes were designed to relieve every one 
who used them of half the fatigue of walking. 
No; he must not pause; he must take Freddy 
into the secret. 

Freddy was greatly interested in the wooden 
soles, and, the moment Sammy appeared, 
cried, — 

“What are they, Sam? Are you going to 
make a pair of roller-skates?” — 

** Skates!” cried Sam, in disdain. ‘‘ Guess 
I’ve a better idea than that. Won’t you tell?” 

** No.” 

‘* Really and truly?” 

* Really and truly, I snum.” 

Samuel felt better. In saying, ‘I snum,” 
Fred had placed himself under everlasting 
bonds never to tell. All was now secure. 
Closing the door, Sammy, in a few words, laid 
his plans before his wondering.companion. 

He was amazed at the brilliancy of the idea. 
Would it be safe? Sammy did not know, and 


dared his playmate to put on a pair of the — 


What? We must not anticipate. The inven- 
tion has not been perfected. 

Fred saw all the advantages of the invention 
at once, and suggested an important improve- 
ment. Instead of securing the wooden soles 
to the feet with a boot-top, straps, in real 
skate-fashion, would be better. But, would 
not Sammy make him a pair, also? 

Yes. If they were to run any risk, they 
would take it together. They would make a 
second pair at once. They worked with a will, 
and another pair were soon finished. 

The next important step was to put on the 
straps. Samuel hunted up an old pair of 
skates, and, from a careful and critical exam- 
ination of the manner in which the straps were 
fastened, he learned how to arrange the fasten- 
ings of the wooden soles. They cut a boot- 
leg into strips, and secured them to the sides 
of the wooden soles with tacks. They then 
bound them to their feet so that they could 
walk about after the manner of the men to be 
seen in all good Sunday-school books. 

The reader here turns up her pretty, or his 
intelligent, nose, and remarks that to make a 
pair of wooden sandals is nothing wonderful. 
Wait a bit. The invention is not complete. 
The next thing was to— Ah! the supper 
bell! 
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that day. With many regrets, they unbound 
the sandals, and went to their homes, to await 
the eventful to-morrow. 

Sammy could hardly sleep that night. He 
had now undoubtedly invented something 
really useful, and it drove sleep from his eyes. 
As for Freddy Carter, he dreamed all night. 
He thought he jumped over the moon, and 
caught his foot on a comet’s tail. The air 
was full of springs and things, and he awoke 
with a start, glad to find that he had not tried 
onthe— There we are again. How unfor- 
tunate! The invention has not been named. 

He ate a hearty breakfast the next morning, 
though he had some misgivings as to the safety 
of the new invention. Breakfast over, he 
kissed his mother, and said good by, with 
more than’ usual warmth. A presentiment 
of the sad experience that awaited him filled 
his mind, and he did not feel very eager to 
find the adventurous Sammy. He went to the 
shop, and, screwing up his courage, opened 
the door. Sammy was there, hard at work on 
the new invention. It was nearly done. A 
number of the bed-springs had been secured 
with nails to the bottom of one of the wooden 
soles. As it lay on the bench, it certainly 
looked very queer. 

Samuel was at work upon another one, and 
while Fred examined the finished sandal, he 
went on quietly with his shoe. For a little 
while not a word was said. Then Fred had a 
new idea. 

‘“‘Why not try one at first? Perhaps you 
have not put on springs enough.” 

‘“*That may be so. [I'll try one now.” 

Laying aside his tools, he climbed upon the 
bench, and sat down on the edge; then he 
proceeded to strap the wooden shoe to his left 
foot. It certainly looked very queer — a wood- 
en sandal, with long iron springs hanging 
from the bottom. The springs nearly touched 
the floor, while his other foot did not come 
within two feet of the boards. 

Having seen that aii was right, he gently 
slid off the bench, and the springs touched the 
floor. They at once sank under him, and then 
recoiled with terrific force, while Sammy went 
flying headlong towards the door. In alarm, 
he put up his hands over his head. Ah! why 
had he not thought of it before? As he had 
but one spring-clad shoe on, he tipped over 
sideways, and shot like a rocket against the 
door. It burst open, and out he flew, and 
landed at full length on the gravel in the 
yard. 

Freddy ran out in alarm, expecting to find 
Sammy’s lifeless remains on the ground. He 
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was glad to find him flat on his back, and 
roaring with laughter. 

‘*Hurrah! hurrah! She works! I knew 
she would. I was awful scared at first; but it 
didn’t hurt a bit. Awful lucky the door was 
not locked!” 

‘‘Or that you had on only one sandal. If 
you had put on the pair, you would have gone 
right through the roof.” 

‘“Yes, it was lucky. "We must remember to 
try ‘em on out of doors, where there is no 
danger of bumping our heads.” 

Sammy unfastened the wonderful shoe, and 
they both returned to the shop, and locked the 
door. Nothing now remained but to finish 
the two pairs of spring-clad shoes; and just 
as the dinner-bell rang, they were pronounced 
finished. 

Fred ran home in high spirits, and Sammy 
ate his dinner in unseemly haste, eager to re- 
turn to his experiments in bed-springs. They 
soon met at the shop, and wrapping the new 
shoes in a newspaper, they cautiously stole 
away to the woods back of the house. They 
chose the woods because they did not care to 
have the invention seen till it had been prop- 
erly tested. Suddenly Sammy remembered 
his experience in the shop, and, fearing they 
might bump their heads in the tree-tops, he 
decided they had better go on and find an open 
field. 

After a long walk, they came to an old pas- 
ture. Here they climbed upon a stone wall, 
and sitting down on top, prepared, with beat- 
ing hearts, to secure the strange shoes to their 
feet. Sammy said it would be fair to start 
together; but Freddy was timid, and preferred 
that Sam should make the first experiment 
alone. Sammy finished the straps, and then 
carefully slid off the wall, till the springs 
touched the ground. 

With no little fear he stood upon his feet. 
How very queer! He gently bounded up and 
down on the yielding springs, with a delight- 
fully easy motion. He would walk. He lifted 
his left foot to put it forward. This threw all 
his weight upon his right foot. The springs 
gave way, and then recoiled, and Sammy was 
bounced three feet into the air. He fell partly 
forward as he came down, and to save himself 
he put out one foot, The springs struck the 
ground, and in an instant he flew over the 
wall, and landed in the road. Of course he 
struck on his spring-clad feet, and before he 
knew it he had flown over the wall again. 

Freddy was really frightened. What had 
happened? Could he manage the things? In 
a moment his fears were allayed, for Sammy 
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went bounding over the grassy’ plain; with 
shouts of laughter. With native.genius, he 
had learned to ‘control his fiery; untamed 
shoes; and, overjoyed at the success of his 
invention, he raced round the field in great, 
flying leaps, skimming the air with all the 
grace of a kangaroo. What was the rocking- 
horse to this? Absolutely nothing. What 
was skating to such glorious fun as this? Just 
nothing at all. 

Presently he came towards the astonished 
Freddy, in great, flying leaps, ten feet at a 
bound. Freddy began to tie on his spring- 
clad shoes in nervous haste. A shadow passed 
over him. Looking up, he found that Sammy 
had flown over his head, stone wall and all, 
and was now speeding up the road like the 
wind. In a perfect fever of joy he finished 
the straps, and gently slid to.the ground 
and landed on his feet. Not daring to 
move, he stood like a boy just learning ‘to 
skate, timid and irresolute. He wanted to 
start, but dared not. He heard a. shout, and 
saw the excited Sammy fly over the wall, and 
come careering over the grass. He came 
nearer, and paused before his timid compan- 
ion.. He did not quite stop, for in spite of him- 
self he kept gently bouncing up and down 
like a rubber ball. 

‘¢ What — you — ’fraid — of?” said Sammy, 
between the bounces. 

‘*T don’t know how to steer ‘em.” 

“You must — kick out the — way — you 
want to — go.” 

“ Like skating?” 

“Yes. It’s awful — fun.” 

Freddy gave an incautious wriggle, and in 
an instant he was flat on his back in the mid- 
dle of the road. It hurt pretty bad, but, like 
a brave boy, he scrabbled up, and climbed over 
the wall again. He thought that if this was 
the way they worked, there was not much fun 
in the things. As for Sammy, he gently 
bounded up and down, and said, — 

‘« Try again. - It’s real — fun.” 

Bound not to be beaten, Fred tried again, 
and this time succeeded in controlling his un- 
tamed shoes. He soon learned how to steer 
himself, and how to make an extra big jump 
when he wished to go over a fence or bush. 

And then the fun began. Taking each oth- 
er’s hands, they started for a little fly. It was 
not walking, nor jumping: it was a mixture 
of hopping and flying. Did they not hop 
twenty feet at a time? and as for bushes and 
walls, did they not clear them at a bound? 
They rushed round the pasture; sprang over 
the rocks, and made the place ring with their 
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shouts of laughter. Never had such fun been 
known. O, it was grand, glorious! But they 
must have more room. The pasture was too 
small for such vaulting ambition. They took to 
the road. Onthey sped like the wind. Hardly 
had they gone twenty jumps before they met 
a boy driving a cow. 

‘*Hurrah! ” cried Sammy; ‘ let’s jump over 
her head.” 

No sooner said than done; and to the boy’s 
astonishment, and the. cow’s intense disgust, 
our.two lively springists went clean over her 
head. The boy ran away, and the cow lashed 
her tail.on high, and,turned upon her tor- 
mentors. Little didthey care. With a mighty 
hop they cleared the wall, and went flying over 
somebody’s potato field. Presently they came 
to an apple. orchard. 

‘This will never do,” cried Sam, ‘* we shall 
bump. our-heads in.the tree-tops. | Let us’ go 
back to. the road.” 

Away they flew, and, clearing the rail fence 
ata bound, they tookithe road again. Now 
for a clear fly: for a mile:or two. On ‘they 
went, happy over the :success: of the new in- 
vention, and: careless of thé fate that awaited 
them... Suddenly they came upon a carriagé 
and span coming from: Uncommon. 

‘*Can we clear it?” said Freddy? 

‘*No;. we'd better ‘not ‘try;” replied Sam. 
**Do you jump over that wall into the next 
field, and I’ll go into: the pasture opposite.” 

They struck out for the fields on either. side. 
Alas! it was too late. The horses-had seen 
the flying boys, and, wildly neighing,. they 
started and ran away, carriage, people, and all. 
; Sammy was rather glad of it.. He did: not 
eare to:show hisiinvention just: yet, as it was 
not. patented. After bouncing. about for some 
time among ‘the bushes, he leaped the rail 
fence, and landed:in the road.. The carriage 
had disappeared. up the road towards home. 
But where, where was Freddy? 


CHAPTER II. 


Sammy. looked around in alarm. Freddy 
was not to be seen anywhere. On the oppo- 
site side of the road was a stone wall, and 
Sammy guessed there must be some fields be- 


yond. . With a‘few gentle hops, he went to 
the wall,.and looked over. 

O, horrible! There was no field there! 
nothing but a deep, black hole — an abandoned 
stone quarry. Freddy had not looked before 
he leaped, and, poor boy! no doubt he lay, 
mangled and dead, at the bottom. 

‘*Ah! what's that?” 
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A boy’s cap came up out of the hole; then 
a head, and Freddy slowly rose to view, paused 
a moment in mid-air, and then sank swiftly 
down out of sight. Petrified with alarm, 
Samuel gazed into the black quarry with 
stony eyes. In a moment Freddy rose to view, 
and sank again. 

. “Fred!” shouted Sam. 

“Wha—” : 

The voice died away, and a horrible silence 
filled the place. ue rose again, and cried, — 

“O, Sam! I— 

He. disappeared again; and Sammy soa 
hear the breeze stir the leaves. of the bushes 
that grew on the edge of the pit, so very. still 
was it. Suddenly up came Fred again, with 
his back turned. 

** Can’t stop ’em!” he moaned. 

What a catastrophe! Sammy’s! knowledge 
of the laws of natural philosophy explained 
the affair at once. Fred must have. jumped 
clear to the bottom of the ‘pit, and, striking 
on his spring-clad shoes, bounded up,, only: to 
fall and bounce again and again, .like a:rubber 
ball. How long would he continue:to, bounce 
up and down? Hours, days, perhaps. wala 
he ever stop? - 

Samuel, with heroic devotion to science, at 
once took measures for ascertaining if ‘there 
was any loss of altitude on each’ bounce, .and 
from that to calculate how long the bouncing 
would, last. .He-thought that. every time “he 
bounced there would ‘be a loss im the! height, 
as the attraction of gravitation would in time 
overcome the elasticity of the springs. 

Again and again poor Freddy bounced :up 

out.of the pit; only to sink helplessly back 
again.. He called.to Sammy to save him; ‘but 
Sammy, was absorbed iin his scientific. studies, 
and could only reply that he would do his best 
as soon as possible. : 
. Removing his spring-shoes, he poet to 
ascertain. the altitude of the bounce. . This 
was best done, by taking a sight from:a level. 
A fence rail from the other.side of the road 
was carefully balanced on the top of the:stone 
wall, just above the mouth of the. pit. _When 
it was level; Sammy looked along the top, and 
waited for Freddy to rise. Just at ‘the right 
instant he took a sharp: look, and’ found that 
the sight ranged against the top of a) button 
on his hat-band. The next rise showed the 
whole button; the next sight ranged a shade 
below it. From these experiments Sammy 
guessed that poor Freddy did not rise so high 
each time by about an inch. 

The next step was to find out how often the 
bounces happened. How often did he rise? 
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This required time, as a fair average could 
only be obtained from a series of experiments. 
The bright Sammy counted his pulse, and es- 
timated the length of a minute, and found 
that Freddy bounced about twice in a minute. 

He had now two important facts. The next 
step was to obtain the height of the bounce. 
Sammy leaned over the edge of the quarry, 
and, counting the marks made by the quarry- 
men in blasting the rock, guessed the place 
was thirty feet deep. 

In the mean time poor Freddy bounced on 
like a tireless rubber ball. They were truly 
wonderful bed-springs under his feet. He 
called for help, and in vain. How could such 
a scientific genius be interrupted in the midst 
of such an interesting problem? The prob- 
lem must be solved. 

If the height of the bounce was reduced an 
inch each time, and it was thirty feet high, — 
equal to three hundred and sixty inches, — it 
would require three hundred and sixty bounces 
to bring the poor boy to rest. Sammy now 
saw that at the rate of two bounces a minute 
it would — Here the unhappy Fred began to 
cry bitterly. 

““O, Sammy, stop me! 
and I— am so — tired and — hungry! 
you — run home — for — help?” 

Sammy replied that he would as soon as he 
had finished the sum. . 

‘* Never mind the —” and Freddy sank out 
of sight once more. 

If there were two bounces per minute, and 
three hundred and sixty bounces, it would take 
one hundred and eighty minutes, or three 
hours. Sammy looked at the sun in the west; 
it was just sinking out of sight. In three 
hours it would be pitch dark. Something 
must be done to rescue the poor boy. 

*©O, Sammy! save!” 

Down he went again. 

‘‘'Yes,” cried Sam, as he buckled on his 
spring-shoes. ‘I’m going for help. Keep 
your courage up, my boy.” 

**'Yes,” cried Fred, in despair; and then he 
heard Sammy bound away on his wonderful 
flying shoes. 

Alone in a stone quarry, and night coming 
on! He shuddered every time he sank into 
its black depths. Every time he rose to the 
top, it seemed to grow more cold, lonely, still, 
and solemn. Soon the stars would come out. 
Where would this end? Would he ever stop? 
Would he ever see his home and his dear 
mother again? Who could tell? And he be- 
gan to cry softly to himself over his strange, 
unhappy fate. 


O, it is awful! 
Can’t 
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Yet here we must leave him while we follow 
the intrepid Sam in his search for aid in res- 
cuing the victim of scientific discovery. On 
his spring-clad shoes he bounded away with 
the speed of the wind. Home seemed a long 
way off, and he must hasten. The road'.was 
rapidly growing dark, and seemed endless and 
strange. Was he not losing his way? On 
reaching the next hill, he must climb a tree, 
and take an observation. Small need of 
that: his spring-shoes! What better lookout? © 
It was only necessary to take an extra big 
jump, and he would be level with any tree- 
top. 

But, stop! What would be the result? Would 
he not meet poor Freddy’s fate, and -having 
started a bounce, be unable to stop it? Per- 
hapsso. Still, he thought he saw a way out 
of the matter. Coming to a tall pine tree, he 
selected a stout branch, and carefully turning 
back to it, gave a mighty jump, and in a mo- 
ment was seated safely in the tree-top, with 
his spring-clad shoes ringing and trembling 
beneath him. ; 

Elated with the wonderful success of his in- 
vention, he sat on the branch whistling and * 
looking down on the road and abroad over the 
country. Ah! there was Uncommon, with its 
steeples, right before him, and his home in 
quite another direction. How fortunate that 
he. had taken an observation! Now he had 
better climb down, for poor Freddy would be 
so tired, bouncing up and down in the old 
quarry. 

Climb? Why climb? Jump! Yes; but 
where would he fly to on the next rebound? 
Sammy paused a moment, and considered the 
matter gravely. It was a fearful jump —at 
least twenty-five feet. What if he should tip 
over, and not land on his springs? ’Twould 
kill him utterly dead. He must strike on his 
feet in such a way that the angle of incidence 
would be correct. The rebound must be di- 
rected so as to clear the tree. 

Making all ready, he sprang down, and land- 
ed toes first. In a flash he went sailing over 
a barberry bush, and landed in the field be- « 
side the road. The motion was so rapid that 
he was not ready for the landing. He had 
steered himself right to reach the field; but, 
alas! the angle of incidence was too nearly 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, and he 
landed flat on his side in the grass. 

** No one can ride who has not been thrown,” 
said he, as he gravely got on his feet again. 
‘¢Tt will not do to take many such jumps as 
that. I must jog along slow and easy.” 

Up again and away, skimming over the 
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ground straight across lots, towards his fa- 
ther’s barn. In spite of his fall, the delight- 
ful motion so pleased him that he gave longer 
and longer jumps, and at last, clearing the 
hen-yard at one grand jump, he landed right 
in the middle of the yard before the house. 
As he flew over the fence, he saw, to his dis- 
may, a carriage and span of horses standing 
before the side door. He decided what to do 
on the instant. Striking the ground, he gave 
a twist to his feet, and turning partly round, 
shot backwards, and neatly sat down on the 
top of the piazza, with his spring-shoes dan- 
gling in the air. The horses pricked up tneir 
ears; but, thinking Sammy some kind of a 
bird, they did not stir. Not a person was in 
sight. It was supper-time, and the family and 
the company, whoever they might be, were 
probably in the house. 

Removing his spring-sandals, he climbed in 
one of the chamber windows, and going to his 
own room, placed them under the bed. Then, 
after a wash-up, down to tea he went. 

His uncle, Mr. John Smith, and his aunt 
Jane Smith, of Uncommon, had arrived. 
Sammy at once did the proper polite to his 
dear relations. A place was made for him at 
the table, and being very hungry, he was glad 
to attend to the good things before him, 

No sooner had quiet been restored, than 
Sammy’s father requested his brother, ‘Mr. 
John Smith, to go on with his story. A story! 
Saramy pricked up his ears. A story! what 
fun! 

What a very singular tale! While riding 
in their carriage from Uncommon, they had 
seen two great birds with straw hats on their 
heads, hopping twenty feet at a time along 
the road. They actually saw them jump over 
a cow! 

Sammy dropped his spoon in dismay. His 
revered uncle went on to say that the two birds 
then made for the carriage with screams of 
maniac laughter. The horses ran — 

‘©O, Freddy, Freddy!” cried Sammy, in 
anguished tones; ‘‘why did I forget you? 
Poor boy! Papa, papa, we must rescue him 
before he dies!” 

‘*What? Good heavens! what is it?” cried 
everybody. ‘‘ What has happened to the child? 
Is he —” 

Just at this instant the door-bell rang, and 
Mr. Thomas Swivelgun Carter came wildly 
in, and, without even saying ‘‘ Good even- 
ing,” cried, in mournful tones, — 

‘« The boy! O, where is he?” 

A general scene of confusion ensued. Mrs, 
Squafiles fainted, and spilled a cup of coffee 
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all over her good clothes; and Mrs. Jane Smith 
said, ‘‘O, gracious!” 

‘““My son! my Freddy! he is lost! We 
were to have huckleberry pie for tea. He 
knew it, and he has not come home. He dear- 
ly loved the huckleberry when made into pie 
with no bottom crust, and he would have 
come home if he had been alive.” 

Mr. Carter grew quite black in the mouth, 
and the company knew that what he said must 
be true. They rose to their feet as one man. 

“The boy! O, where is he?” 

“T know!” cried Samuel. ‘‘Get out the 
horses, and some doughnuts, and we will res- 
cue him.” 

‘* Shall we need a rope?” said Mr. Carter. 

‘“*No: bring the doughnuts.” 

‘“‘Why?” exclaimed Mrs. Squaffles; 
doughnuts? ” 

‘* Because he may be hungry; and we can 
toss ’em to him.” Rf 

Ah! then there was a scene of confusion and 
uproar. Mr. Carter ran home, and put a pair 
of horses to a hay-rigging, and placed therein 
a tackle and fall, a derrick, an hydraulic lift, a 
coil of rope, and a jack-screw. He was bound 
to rescue his son, and it was impossible to say 
what tools would be needed. 

Mr. S. V. Squaffles harnessed his horse to 
a light job-wagon, and placed six doughnuts, 
wrapped in paper, under the seat. In sucha 
race for life it was important not to overload 
the horse. Mr. John Smith and wife, of Un- 
common, got into their carriage, eager to as- 
sist in any way possible. As for Sammy, he 
ran to his attic chamber, and, putting on his 
spring-shoes, boldly jumped out the third- 
story window. He struck on his springs. and 
gently bounced up and down in the twilight, 
Everybody would know about the new inven- 
tion now, and it was useless to hide it any 
longer. 

The procession started. Sammy, on his 
bounding springs, led the way with mighty 
hops; next came Mr. Squaffles’s wagon, fol- 
lowed by the Smith carriage, while Mr. Car- 
ter’s ponderous load of machinery rumbled 
behind. This was a very wise arrangement, — 
as Mr. Squaffles’s horse had seen that won-: 
derful rocking animal, and consequently was; 
afraid of nothing on springs. 

Presently they came to the quarry. Look- 
ing over the edge, they saw the luckless 
Freddy still bounding up and down in the 
dark. The moment he heard their voices, he 
cried, — 

‘*O, stop me! stop me! 
it’s awful cold — fun!” 


sé why 


I’m so tired; and 
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**' Yes, yes; we will, we will!” they cried. 

But how? That was the question. 
stop him, or rescue him? In their helpless 
misery they appealed to the intelligent Sam- 
my, who stood near the edge of the pit, gently 
balancing himself on his springs, and lost in 
thought. 

‘*Hush!” said he, lifting a finger. 
me think.” 

A solemn and awsome silence, only broken 
by the sighing of the light wind and the click 
of poor Fred@y’s tireless springs, fell on them 
all. Presently Sammy cried, — 

‘‘T have it. We must overcome the elas- 
ticity of the springs by increasing the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. The period of duration 
of the bounces will be reduced, and they will 
gradually be brought to a minimum. We 
must weight him.” 

They were thunderstruck by the scientific 
erudition and profound wisdom of these re- 
marks, and of course couldn't say a word. 
They hung upon his lips. Sammy did not 
mind it much, and said, — 

‘¢ We must have light: let us make a bon- 
fire.” 

All, save Sammy’s aunt Jane, who sat in the 
carriage, gravely holding the reins, set to work 
gathering fence-rails, to make a blaze that 
they might see to work by. The rescue of 
the unhappy Fred promised to be a work of 
great labor and intense scientific interest. 

They found a path leading to the bottom 
of the quarry; and all save Mrs. Smith went 
down. She was left tomind thehorses. The 
fire was started on the stones in the bottom 
of the pit; and as it flared up, its light showed 
them a scene both wonderful and sorrowful. 
Up and down, like a mighty pendulum, went 
the poor boy. The fire-light fell on his pale 
face, as he came down, and when he went up 
he was lost to view in the darkness, save where 
his spring-clad shoes glistened in the ruddy 
glare. 

The moment Mr. Carter saw him he was 
ready to rush frantically to the rescue. But 
Sammy staid his rash hand. 

‘*If you tried to grasp him when he came 
down, you would both be killed. The springs 
would take you both up, and your weight 
would pull Freddy over, and dash you both 
against the stones.” 

The wisdom of this was so plain that Mr. 
Carter sat down on a rock, saying, — 

‘*Samuel, you are my only hope. Rescue 
him! O, rescue him, and you shall havea — 
a— Let me see what I have in my pocket. 
A-—a—” 


* Let 


How’ 
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‘* Science is its own reward,” replied Sam- 
my. ‘* Give me a big, fiat stone.” 

They gave it him. 

“Fred!” cried he. 

‘““Wha—t?” cried the poor boy, as he went 
up. 

‘*Can you catch this?” 

“Yes, if you give a good toss.” 

Our hero stood ready, with the stone in both 
hands. As Freddy came down, he gently 
tossed it to him, and he caught it easily. A 
most remarkable result followed. The length 
of the bounce was visibly decreased; and Mr. 
Carter sprang up and gave three cheers, while 
tears of joy ran down his manly cheeks. 

The fire blazed up merrily, and Sammy’s 
aunt Jane up in the carriage said, — 

**Q, gracious! I hope the poor child has a 
doughnut. He must be hungry.” 

He was, indeed. Stuffing the rock into his 
vest-pocket, he ried, — 

** Toss me a cracker.” 

The doughnuts — where are they! 
in the wagon at the top of the pit. 

“T’ll git em,” said Sammy; and beginning 
to bound up and down on his spring-clad 
shoes, he soon acquired sufficient momentum 
to carry him in one flying leap to the top of 
the quarry, where he lightly landed in the 
road by the carriage. 

His sudden appearance startled his aunt, 
and she cried nervously, — 

“*O, gracious! ” 

The horses never winked: they were fast 
asleep. Sammy secured a doughnut, and, 
sitting down on the wall, skilfully threw it to 
Freddy the next time he came up. When he 
went down he was eagerly eating it. His fa- 
ther saw it; and Sammy heard three happy 
cheers come up on the cool night wind. 

With gentle hops he returned down the 
path, and the rescue proceeded. To give the 
full details would be wearisome. The scien- 
tific axiom Sammy had laid down was fully. 
carried out. More and more weights were 
thrown to the poor boy; and each time the 
altitude of the bounce was reduced. At first , 
they gave him stones; but as his pockets filled 
up they had recourse to Mr. Carter's load of 
heavy machinery. With the greatest care they 
took out the derrick, and, with a good swing, 
launched it from the top of the pit. Sammy 
instructed Freddy how to catch it, and the 
clever little fellow caught without losing his 
balance, and playfully hung it round his neck. 
Next, the hydraulic lift and the tackle and fall 
were caught, one in each hand at the same 
instant. 


Alas! 
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This was a very wise provision, as one bal- 
anced the other, and prevented the poor boy 
from tipping over, and dashing out his young 
life against the cruel stones. One end of the 
rope was loose, and hung down so that when 
Freddy came down it coiled up on the ground 
like a snake. This gave Sam a new idea, and 
they returned to the bottom of the pit. With 
Mr. Carter’s help, Sammy caught it, and as 
it rose from the ground they let it run through 
their hands, and so retarded the bounce still 
more. To hold it tight would have been fatal, 
as can be easily seen. 

Here the amazed reader declares he can read 
no more. It is impossible. These things can- 
not be true. As historians, we can only say 
that this part is as true as any, and that we 
ourselves firmly believe every word, for we 
distinctly remember seeing the man who told 
us. After this nothing more can be said. 

Let us resume. The bounce had now been 
greatly reduced; but a new feature of great 
scientific interest developed itself. Like a 
bounding ball, the rapidity of the motion in- 
creased as the momentum became exhausted. 
Freddy began to fly up and down with fright- 
ful speed. The gentlemen were terror-strick- 
en; but Samuel was greatly interested in the 
phenomenon. His scientific studies had taught 
him that the end was near; and he was strange- 
ly calm. 

The speed increased. The scene, dimly 
lighted by the dying embers, became abso- 
lutely appalling. 

‘*Keep cool!” cried Sam. 
over.” 

They stood on the cold stones, and were 
very cool indeed. The bounce was now re- 
duced to a few feet. Under Samuel’s direc- 
tion, all the gentlemen gathered in a circle 
round the flying boy. Ata given signal they 
charged forward, and grasped him by the 
shoulders. With main strength they held him 
fast, while his poor legs went up and down 
like lightning. 

Utterly exhausted, the unhappy child let fall 
his weights. The heavy castings fell on Mr. 
Synaffles’s toes, and he let go his hold on the 
boy. Alas, andalas! Freed from his weights, 
the bounding boy tore himself away, and shot 
like a rocket up into the dark. With terror- 
blanched faces they watched to see him fall. 

One second, two seconds, a whole minute 
passed. Hecame not. He was lost! With 
stony eyes they stared at the stars; but no 
Freddy was to be seen among their depths. 
Mr. Carter looked fondly at the fragment of 
shirt-collar he held in his hand, and burst into 


“It is most 
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a flood of tears. The fire went hissing out in 
the salt spray, and a solemn darkness fell on 
them all. They were in despair. Then Sam- 
my said, — 

‘* Come!” and they followed him out of the 
fatal quarry. 

They reached the road, and there sat the 
rescued boy, hastily eating a doughnut, with 
his spring-clad shoes under his arm. That 
last bounce had been, fortunately, properly 
directed, and he had safely landed in a heap 
of dust in the road. 

Joyreigned. The loose machinery was picked 
up, and the whole party thankfully partook 
of doughnuts, and then returned happily 
home. 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


EVA M. KELLER. 


OOK not at the crisp leaves lying 
On the ground, all dull and dead; 
It will make your sweet face sober. 
Let us smile in bleak October: 
There’s a blue sky overhead. 


But I hear them rustle sadly, 

And I grieve to tread them down; 
I would gather them together, 
In the dreamy autumn weather; 

I would weave them in a crown. 


I believe the tree — their mother — 
Loves them still as at their birth, 
When their bright green dress was sightly, 
And the soft wind, stirring lightly, 
Made them dance in airy mirth. 


And she seems a silent mourner, 
Reaching out her arms in vain, 

Ever hopeful in her trying, 

Never weary with her sighing, 
In the sunshine and the rain. 


Ah, my love, the good God ever 
Sends for every wound a balm; 

Over us a watch he’s keeping.” 

That bare tree is soundly sleeping, 
In its heart a heavenly calm. 


SS . 


— Ir is easy enough for us to see now 
that books bound up in leaves, instead of be- 
ing preserved in long rolls, is a great deal 
more convenient; but the discovery of this 
simple method was not made till about the 
middle of the fifth century, or about a thousand 


a/ 


years before the invention of printing. 
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THE OITY OF PEKING. 


a BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


HE City of Peking is the second steamship 
in size in the world, being surpassed in 
tonnage only by the Great Eastern. She was 
built for the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and at the invitation of Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, the Managing Director of the compa- 
ny, we made a trip on her from Boston to 
New York. 

In the War of the Rebellion, American 
foreign commerce was nearly swept from the 
ocean. In six years our shipping was reduced 
forty per cent. Because England could build 
ships better and cheaper than the United 
States, she was the successful competitor for 
the carrying trade of the world. Her steam- 
ers visit every sea, and enter every important 
port. All the great lines of steamers which 
arrive and depart by the score every week at 
the great Atlantic ports of the Union, are in 
foreign hands — mostly English. American 


merchants and statesmen have sighed over the 
sweeping from the ocean of our ships, and 
sadly recall the fact, that once our tonnage 
was the greatest in the world. But, until our 
country could build ships as good and as cheap 
as England, we could not reasonably hope for 


a return of our former maritime prosperity. 
The completion and the triumphant success 
of the City of Peking demonstrate that this 
time has now come. The Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company have solved the problem, in 
the building of this vessel, for her cost in gold 
is no more than it would have been in Eng- 
land. The thirteen hundred thousand dollars 
currency, which she cost, has all been dis- 
tributed among American workmen, instead 
of being sent abroad to enrich a foreign na- 
tion. Her several trial-trips have shown that 
her speed is fully equal to that of any foreign- 
built steamer, while her accommodations for 
passengers are vastly superior to those of any 
Atlantic line. © 

The City of Peking is four hundred and 
twenty feet long, over all; or nearly one 
twelfth of a mile. Her breadth is forty-seven 
and one third feet, which is much greater in 
proportion to her length than the English- 
built steamers. Her depth is thirty-eight and 
a half feet. Her tonnage is five thousand and 
seventy-nine and sixty-two hundredths tons. 
She has four masts; the fore, main, and miz- 
zen having full ship rig, with upper and lower 
topsail yards, and a jigger-mast like the miz- 
zen of a bark. 

The ‘big ship” made three trial-trips, the 
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first of which was properly such; the second 
was an excursion to Newport, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice-President, 
and other distinguished guests were passen- 
gers; and the third was the trip to Boston. 
In this last, her destination was only guessed 
at, from the fact that a Boston pilot was seen 
to go on board: and her arrival was a thor- 
ough surprise to most of the people of the 
Puritan City. When she came to anchor, she 
was immediately thrown open to the inspec- 
tion of visitors, the directors employing sev- 
eral steam-tugs to convey the people between 
the ship and the shore; and thousands im- 
proved the opportunity, for she was the lar- 
gest ship that had ever entered our harbor. 
She was gayly dressed with the flags of all 
nations, and all day long, and far into the 
night, her decks were crowded with interested 
spectators, who were freely permitted to visit 
every part of the ship, from the captain’s 
boudoir on the spar-deck down to the cavern- 
ous depths of the fire-room. 

The upper or spar-deck extends the whole 
length of the ship, without any break or step, 
so that it affords a magnificent promenade; 
and one can walk the whole distance on either 
side without meeting any obstruction. Now, 
boys and girls, we will suppose that five or 
ten thousand of you are on this spar-deck 
with us; six tramps from the taffrail to the 
bow, crossing to the opposite side at each 
end, will make a walk of one mile. Some of 
you who live in the ‘‘ Great West,” or in the 
interior, and have never seen a ship, find 
your imagination at fault. The deck on which 
you walk is nearly twenty feet above the 
water. Standing at the stern, you would not 
know your own brother on ‘the forecastle. 
The masts, made of iron, tower far above you, 
three of them crossed with yards, and all of 
them enveloped in a wilderness of ropes and 
chains. 

We will begin at the bow, or forward part 
of the ship, and see what we can of her. On 
the forecastle are two huge Trautman an- 
chors, to which are attached the chain-cables, 
as big around as the body of a small boy. 
Iron davits, or cranes, are there, by which the 
anchors are hoisted on deck, after they are 
drawn up to the hawse-hole. An immense 
windlass, worked by steam-power, is used for 
weighing these anchors. At the fore-hatch; 
which is an opening on the deck, with others 
on the decks under it, through which the 
cargo is lowered, is a steam hoisting appa- 
ratus; and there are similar ones at all the 
hatches. Just abaft the foremast is a deck- 
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house, the forward part of which contains the 
steering apparatus, worked by steam; in other 
words, the shaft on which the tiller-chains 
are coiled is turned by a steam engine; buta 
double hand wheel is attached to it, for use in 
case of accident to the complicated machi- 
nery. These tiller-chains are as large as the 
cable of some ships. They are used only 
where there are turns to be made; the con- 
nection with the tiller at the stern is com- 
pleted by means of large iron rods. Above 
this house is another, the fore part of which 
contains the small wheel by which the steam 
steering apparatus is worked. The front and 
sides are of glass, so that the quarter-master 
in charge of the wheel can see ahead, and on 
either side. One man, or even a boy, can 
easily steer the big ship. Behind the upper 
pilot-house is a very large chart-room, which 
contains a berth in which the captain can 
take a nap, when it is necessary that he should 
be within easy call of the officer of the deck. 
On the same level is the forward bridge, ex- 
tending to the sides of the ship, and connect- 
ing with platforms around the pilot-house 
and chart-room, where the officer in charge is 
stationed. 

Abaft the lower pilot-house are the rooms 
of the first, second, and third officers, that of 


the first being double the size of the other 


two. They are handsomely furnished, and 
supplied with every convenience, both profes- 
sional and personal. The next ‘‘ house on 
deck” contains the smoking-room, as nicely 
furnished as the parlor of a nabob. As we 
walk aft, we find the space amidship mostly 
occupied by hatches, in the shape of the pitch 
roof of a house. They are covered with heavy 
mahogany sashes, which are raised for the 
admission of air to the engine and fire-rooms 
below. Immense iron ventilators, with great, 
gaping mouths, which are turned to the di- 
rection from which the wind comes, rise from 
the middle portion of the deck, to convey the 
fresh air to the heated depths of the engine 
and. fire-rooms. The two great black smoke- 
stacks tower far above us. Standing on the 
deck, you may look down on the four huge 
cylinders, and, if the engine is in motion, see 
the four pistons bobbing up and down, fifty 
times a minute. On our way thus far, we 
have passed several companion-ways, lead- 
ing to the deck below. Abaft the main-mast, 


we come to another house on deck, which | 


contains the ‘‘ Social Hall,” about forty feet 
by twenty. It is an elegant parlor, richly car- 
peted, with soft divans around it, and the 
ceiling tastefully frescoed. It is supplied with 
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a grand piano. Across, the after-end are 
book-cases for the library. At the other end 
is the grand staircase leading to the cabin. 
This house on deck also contains an apart- 
ment, about twenty feet by twelve, on the 
silver door-plate of which is the word *‘ Cap- 
tain.” It is the doudotr of the commander of 
the City of Peking; and nothing more ele- 
gant can be imagined. It is richly furnished 
with lounges, easy-chairs, and mirrors; as 
though the magnate of the ‘‘ big ship” had 
nothing to do but entertain the ladies. We 
ought to add, that we never saw the captain 
in it. 

Abaft the jigger-mast is the quarter-deck, 
encumbered only by the sky-lights of the 
great cabin, on each side of which is a. broad 
mahogany settee — suggestive of that ‘‘ dolce 
far niente,” which is the charm of a long 
voyage. At the stern is another pilot-house, 
containing a double wheel, to be used if the 
steering apparatus forward should be disabled. 
In it are the lockers for flags and signals. On 
English ocean steamers, this is the only pilot- 
house; and when the vessel is going into or 
out of port, the pilot or officer in charge, who 
is necessarily stationed on the bridge, sends 
his orders through a line of officers to the 
wheel. Generally they make a good deal of 
noise, and indulge in some hard swearing, at. 
times, in doing it. On the Peking there is 
nothing of this sort; no noise or confusion 
occurs. 

As we walk along on either side of the deck, 
we pass under the eleven boats, which are 
hoisted up on davits, and rest on iron frames’ 
above us. Ten of them are iron life-boats, 
and the other is the captain’s gig. In addition 
to these, the ship has six of the largest and 
most approved life-rafts, and stacks of cork 
life-preservers are to be seen in various places. 
Certainly nothing more could have been done 
in providing against the calamities of the sea. 

Returning to the Social Hall, we will de- 
scend the magnificent staircase to the cabin, 
or the grand saloon, which extends entirely 
across the ship,— about forty-eight feet, — wide 
enough for four tables, with abundant space 
between them. The ceiling is frescoed, and 
the sides are finished with polished hard 
woods. Indeed, everything about it is as 
elegant as the drawing-room of a Murray Hill 
palace. Over each of the tea tables is a rack 
for glasses, castors, and bottles, supported by 
silver-plated rods. The chairs revolve on iron 
pedestals, screwed to the deck. This saloon 
is thirty-four feet, fore and aft, but is con- 


‘tinued to the stern by a broad passage-way. 
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as wide as the cabins of some vessels, on each 
side of which are the first-class state-rooms. 
There are fifty of them. We were amazed at 
their size, for they are twice as large as those 
of the English steamers. They are eight feet 
and a half long by six and a fourth feet wide. 
Each one contains two berths, a broad lounge, 
wash-stand, and plenty of lockers and pock- 
ets. Electric bells communicate with the pan- 
try, so that a waiter can be called at any 
time. Besides the state-rooms, there are 
large apartments for families, bath-rooms, 
and boudoirs. 

Extending from the cabin forward are two 
broad passage-ways, from which open a mul- 
titude of doors. The first, on the starboard 
side, opens into the palatial quarters of the 
purser, at once a parlor and an office. For- 
ward of this are state-rooms, said to be for 
second-class passengers; but they seem to be 
quite as large and quite as elegant as those of 
the first class. Beyond these are store-rooms, 
mess-rooms, ice-houses, and rooms for sub- 
ordinate officers. On the port side of the ship 
are the great pantry, the’ state-rooms of the 
engineers, surgeon, and others, the barber’s 
shop, &c. The doctor’s room looks like an 
apothecary’s shop, and the pantry like a crock- 
ery store. Forward, in the bow of the ship, 
is the forecastle, where the sailors, coal-heav- 
ers and firemen are berthed, and is large and 
airy. Between the two passage-ways aft is the 
engine-room. You may walk around it on 
the iron galleries, of which there are three 
stories. Those four big cylinders, upon which 
you looked from above, are seven and one 
third feet in diameter. The pistons are at- 
tached to the cranks of the propeller-shaft, at 
four different angles, so that the power is 
uniformly applied, and not*‘‘ by jerks.” Go- 
ing down in the fire-room, you will see the 
ends of her ten boilers, each thirteen feet in 
diameter, and ten feet and a half long. Un- 
der them are a score of furnaces. The pro- 
peller, which is turned by the vast engines, is 
over twenty feet in diameter. The furnaces 
consume sixty tons of coal a day. The en- 
gines are each of five hundred horse-power. 
Forward of this is the donkey engine-room, 
big enough for an ordinary steamer, where 
the power for the hoisting engines, &c., is 
furnished. Next comes the galley, or kitchen, 
which contains an immense range, and copper 
boilers, big enough to drown a small boy in. 
On the next deck below this, forward, are 
movable bunks for steerage passengers; and 
it is said that the big ship can stow away 
fifteen hundred Chinamen, besides one hun- 
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dred and twenty first-class, and two hundred 
and fifty second-class passengers. 

We went to the big ship at eight o’clock in 
the morning, for the trip to New York. On 
board of her were Mr. Rufus Hatch, Vice- 
President and Managing Director of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company; Messrs. Tal- 
cott, Alexander, and Smith, Directors; Mr. 
Forrest, Vice-President of the Panama Rail- 
road Company; John Roach, the builder of 
the City of Peking; E. K. Collins, the pioneer 
of the ‘‘ Collins Line,” and many other dis- 
tinguished men, including those connected 
with the New York press. We went down to 
breakfast, and before we were aware of it, the 
great ship was in motion. Indeed, it was 
quite impossible to tell whether she was moy- 
ing or not, except by looking at surrouuding 
objects. Slowly and majestically the levia- 
than proceeded down the harbor, the careful 
pilot taking every precaution to avoid an ac- 
cident. On the way we met the Italy, of the 
National Line — a large steamer, but dwarfed 
by the huge proportions of the Peking. The 
colors were courteously dipped by both ships. 

Off Boston Light, it was discovered that the 
“journals” were heated, on account. of the 
villanously bad quality of the oil. After a de- 
lay of several hours, the voyage was.resumed. 
At sundown we were off Cape Cod. We 
turned in at ‘‘ six bells.” The ship was going 
at full speed, but so far as any jar or motion 
was concerned, it was impossible for us to 
realize that we were far out on the broad At- 
lantic. | We have slept at least fifty nights on 
board ocean steamships, but this was the 
quietest time we ever had. We were never in 
a steamer before that did not shake, quiver, 
and jar. It is true, there was no sea on, only. 
a slight ‘long roll;” but we compare the 
Peking with other vessels, under the same cir- 
cumstances. The four cranks, at different 
angles, made an even thing of the power; it 
was not applied in one dose, like an earth- 
quake. 

In the evening the ship was brilliantly 
lighted, so that. one could see to read in the 
cabin or a state-room, which was a new ex- — 
perience to us at sea. The material is a 
‘‘mineral sperm oil,” non-explosive, sup- 
plied by the Downer Company. On the Cu- 
nard and French lines candles are used, 
which only serve to make the gloom more 
hideous. On the spar deck hundreds of lan- 
terns were hung up, which turned the night 
into day. The band played in the Social 
Hall, and the scene was as festive as a ball- 
room. Atthe table the fare was marvellously 
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nice, for a steamer; and everything was quite 
as good as at a first-class hotel. 

On Wednesday morning, when we turned 
‘out, the steamer was out of sight of land. A 
good breeze was blowing from the north-west, 
and though not strong enough to help her 
much, all sail was set. The operation was 
observed with great interest by the passen- 
gers; and when it was completed, the appear- 
ance of the ship was grand and magnificent. 
When the log was heaved, it was discovered 
that the Peking was making over fifteen knots 
— more than seventeen statute miles an hour. 
At noon the distant shore of Long Island 
was seen, and at five we were off Sandy 
Hook. The sails had been furled in the after- 
noon, as the breeze subsided. After dinner 
— five o’clock— Mr. Roach went down into 
the engine-room. He had some talk with the 
chief engineer; and soon the four pistons be- 
gan to jump at a livelier rate, and the big 
ship increased her speed. The distance from 
Sandy Hook to Governor’s Island is eighteen 
knots, or about twenty-one miles. This dis- 
tance was run in one hour three minutes and 
thirty seconds, and the time was taken by 
Commander Meade of the navy. Certainly 


the speed of the big ship was entirely satis- 
factory; and this with new machinery and 


bad oil. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the invited 
guests was held on the quarter-deck, at which 
E. K. Collins presided. The committee ap- 
pointed by the chair, David M. Turnure, Rich- 
ard E. Mount, and William T. Adams, reported 
the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

‘* Resolved, 1. That to the untiring energy 
and perseverance of the officers of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company the maritime world 
is indebted for the completion of this vessel, 
and, as American citizens, we acknowledge a 
just pride in her construction, recognizing, as 
we do, that we are not entirely obliterated as 
the world’s carriers, and that the ability still 
resides in American skill and enterprise to 
compete successfully for its commerce. 

‘¢ 2, That we congratulate her ‘projectors 
and constructors on the eminent success which 
has attended their labors; fer wherever this 
ship may go, the name of John Roach & Son 
must always be identified with her. They 
have attained a position as naval constructors 
second to none — the peers of the world. 

‘¢3 That our cordial thanks be extended to 
Mr. Rufus Hatch, Managing Director, and to 
Messrs. Alexander, Tallcott, and Smith, who, 
by their graceful courtesy and considerate 
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thoughtfulness, have left nothing undone for 
the comfort and happiness of their guests, 
and made the trip one of unalloyed pleasure; 
also to Captain Griffin, commanding, whose 
care, watchfulness, and excellent discipline on 
board have proved his sterling qualities as an 
officer worthy of the highest command.” 
After the adoption of the resolutions, three 
hearty cheers were given for Mr. John Roach, 
and he was called upon to address the meet- 
ing. In response, he came forward, and said, 
that a person visiting the shipping of New 
York, and looking for the American flag, 
might imagine himself in a conquered city. 
Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce are 
the trinity of the nation’s greatness. One 
cannot be dismembered without crippling the 
other. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
is now the owner of the City of Peking. It 
does not owe a dollar on her. A little over a 
year ago, he did not consider the company’s 
notes worth the paper they were written upon. 
To-day, under the admirable management 


‘of the present directory, and after a careful 


investigation of the company’s affairs, he is 
so well satisfied with regard to the company, 
so certain of its prosperity, that he has taken 
a contract to build for it three more iron 
steamships, at a cost of $1,800,000. He then 
proceeded to show the difference between the 
American, British, and French governments, 
in the way of compensation for mail service, ~ 
stating that while the British government 
paid the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, between Southampton, Shanghai, 
and Japan, at the rate of $3.20 per mile for 
mail service, and the French government the 
Messagerie Nationale, between Marseilles, 
Cochin, Shanghai, and Japan, $4.48 per mile, 
the American government paid the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company only $2.954 per 
mile for the mail service between San Fran- 
cisco, Yokohama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 

About seven o’clock the City of Peking 
stopped her engine, off the foot of Canal 
Street, and the ‘“‘Only Son” conveyed her 
passengers to the shore. Departing, they 
cheered the ship, John Roach, Rufus Hatch, 
and Captain Griffin. We were delighted with 
the excursion ; delighted with the ship; proud 
of this triumph of American skill; happy to 
have seen and talked with John Roach, modest 
in his hour of triumph, pleasant as sunshine 
always; honest, simple-minded, and over- 
flowing with sound, solid sense. We are very 
grateful to the managing director for the 
courtesy extended to us, and we have a better 
idea than ever before of the enterprise of the 
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Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which has 
done more for the nation and the flag than 
many of our people will be able to under- 
stand and appreciate. 

On board of the City of Pcking are a dozen 
young men, who are learning navigation and 
seamanship in a practical way. Mr. Hatch 
has taken them as apprentices, after an ex- 
amination. He calls them ‘ cadets,” and they 
are regularly assigned to duty on board. 
Practically, they are midshipmen, and mess 
with the officers. We saw several of them 
furl the mizzen top-gallant sail, and they did 
it well for beginners. No doubt they will 
make good officers in time. 

The City of Peking has departed on her 
voyage to the Pacific, where she will run be- 
tween San Francisco, Yokohama, and China. 
Success attend her! 


HEAD, HANDS, AND FEET. 
From THE RECORDS OF THE QUEER. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


OBODY can be very wise who is not at 
some times otherwise. Our fathers did 
well by us when they put a goose quill into 


our fingers; but what a mistake they made 
when they omitted to put a pencil there! 
Words are useful, in a clumsy way, to say 
things; but if you want people to see things, 


take a pencil, and give thema picture. Now, 
if the Queer have any mission, it is eminently 
this — to supplement the works of the wise at 
such points as show them otherwise, and by 
sheer love of fun draw out people, and develop 
their latent talents, neglected in their educa- 
tion. They have their weaknesses, too, like 
other people, and sometimes lapse into gravity, 
and become for a while addicted to sober 
thoughts. 
This was mournfully apparent on one occa- 
‘sion, when nearly everybody was taken sensi- 
ble. The thing was getting to be epidemic. 
Charis produced an essay on political econ- 
omy—the same, I guess, which set Stuart 
Mill at grinding upon the subject; Lumine 
shed her light in a brilliant poem on “ Pri- 
mordial Harmonies ” prime ordeal, indeed, to 
the prosy! and very harmonious to the appre- 
ciative; the Shepherd gave a solid “ Disser- 
tation on Learning to Think,” which showed 
the need of it, to say the least! Then Cleo- 
patra read her great ‘‘ Moral, Aisthetical, and 
Philosophical Discourse on Soap,” which was 
considered a fine thing — on all hands. 


HANDS, 
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‘“‘Now for a game,” quoth Bragley, who 
saw that something must be done; “ and let 
it be new — something which hasn’t been run 
into the ground, like the potato crop, by ex- 
cessive cultivation. For behold, from the 
days of ‘Copenhagen’ and ‘Going to 
Rome,’ to theée last times of ‘ Consequences,’ 
and ‘What do you come by?’ have not the 
youth of all ages — from seven to seventy — 
sighed for a play that shall not be too frivo- 
lous on the one hand, nor too serious on the 
other? that while on the one foot it shall yield 
amusement, on the other it may quicken skill 
and exeite progress.” 

Exactly to the purpose was the one proposed, 
which, having no name, we called ‘ Head, 
Hands, and Feet,” in which, however, the feet 
did nothing, the head little, and the hands the 
remainder. Perhaps it had been used before 
— who ever heard of anything that had not? 
but in that case its authorship is lost to the 
world, like that of the ‘‘ Niebelungen Lied,” 
or ‘‘ Betsey and I are out.” Otherwise it was 
Little Maidie’s; she was with us then, and 
she set us at it. So quick was she with a 
pencil, it was a pleasure to see how graceful 
fairies, and fantastic elves, and the lithe forms 
of leaf and flower ran from her fingers as if 
all folded there, and’ she was just unreeling 
them from the tip of her pencil. 

First she cut slips of drawing-paper, about 
three inches by four, — any paper not glazed 
or ruled would do, — packed them evenly, like 
cards, and, with a silver thimble for dice-box, 
shook out five little flattened beads on the top 
slip. She might have used minute bits of a 
twig, or of card-board, instead; and where 
the beads fell she made a dot for each, and 
ran a pin through the whole pack, to mark the 
same place exactly on all. To each of the 
party she gave a slip and a sharpened pencil, 
and this demand : — 

‘* Now you are to draw a human figure, with 
head, hands, and feet exactly where these 
points are determined by the dropping beads. 
You may use any point for head, or foot, or 
hand; but it must fall within the member, and 
nowhere else.” 

‘“*O, Maidie, Maidie!” cried the Ancient 
Mariner, with mock severity, ‘‘ am I to be for- 
ever the victim of experts? Last moon I was 
put upon the verse-rack, and rhymes were 
wrung out from under my finger-nails by that 
remorseless Shepherd, who had better been 
among his flocks; and nowI must bend all 
my old tarry knuckles to the pencil, though 
they crack for it! Ah! but I'll pay you yet! 
The next game shall be mine, and you shall 
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all turn an eye-splice in the table-leg, with a 
boiled carrot for a marline-spike! I'll none 
of your high art!” 

**Q, yes, my commodore, but you must; 
and you shall draw us Neptune himself on 
this very paper. — Yes, and we’ll have classic 
studies all round, this time; and this shall be 
the top of all the pictures — there!” and she 
drove the point of her scissors through the 
pile at the upper left-hand corner. ‘‘ That’s 
for this time; and nobody shall see what 
another has done till he has finished his 
own.” 

The little queen laid down the law with the 
pencil, both pointed enough. 

‘*And what if I can’t draw a man, and 
would like to try on a horse?” inquired the 
Senior Councillor, ruefully. ‘‘ I made horses 
in my school-boy days, that needed only the 
neat inscription, ‘THiS iS A HOrSK,’ to be 
perfectly recognized.” 

‘“*Ah, in that case,” laughed Maidie, ‘ it 
must be a Pegasus or a Hippogriff, and feet 
must take the place of hands.” 

‘‘T kin dror a goose! ” exclaimed the fire- 
boy, with animation; ‘‘ I done it once on the 
blackboard. “Twas a sum in substraction; 
and the marster he grinned, like, and says he, 
‘Is that your anser ?’ Then he scrowled his 
face, and allowed that I was to keep my 
naughty-types to home.” 

‘** All right, my boy. You make your goose, 
and we'll make it ‘anser’ for the goose that 
saved Rome, —a Latin goose, — only let the 
places for hands come in. the plume-joint of 
the wings, and the game will be the same, for 
wings are the bird's arms.” 

Sometimes the bits fall in anything but 
pleasant places for hands, and feet, and: head 
—all in a row, or three in a huddle, and one 
far off on one side, the other as far away in 


+ 


+ + 


Cut A. Stars, showing position of points. 
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an. opposite direction. Luckily, in our first 
experiment, the points fell conveniently, or 
some would have rebelled even against Queen 
Maidie herself. The exact points, relative po- 
sition, and distance are marked by these five 


Slip No. 1. “Ganymede.” 


stars, either of which may be in the head, or 
in either hand or foot, according to the inge- 
nuity of the player. 


Siip No. 2. ‘* Minerva.” 


Little Maidie was scarcely a minute in strik- 
ing off her figure (Slip No. 1), ‘‘ The Fairy 
Ganymede,” a tall fay, hatted and plumed, 
striding over an oak leaf, with an acorn saucer 
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full of berries, his lance thrust through anoth- 
er leaf, like a pin in its paper. 

Midgywidge drew a girl in a swing, which 
brought the head down to the second right 
hand star; but it was the fairy’s left hand. 
Maidie, to keep the game ‘ classic,” put a crest 








Slip No. 3. “ Pegasus.” 
on the lat, and christened it, — no, paganed 
it— (Slip No. 2), ‘‘ Minerva.” 

Minerva in a swing! Wisdom on a bender! 
A very subtle symbol of the dignity of fun; 
and why not? Weare always making fun of 
excessive dignity. The Senior, determined to 





Slip No. 4 


“* Neptune.” 


keep on familiar ground, sketched a curious 
brute, with huge head and enormous ears, and 
called it, **Pegasus” (Slip No. 3); and I 
strongly suspect he pronounced it Peg-ass-us, 
for the thing had a remote family resem- 
blance to his school-boy horse. It was mount- 
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ed by a Darwinian man, and rampant, as you 
can see, to bring his fore feet to the middle 
stars. Perhaps it was a covert satire on the 
poet and his steed in the new poetical dispen- 
sation, where Dash gallops, and Blank am- 
bles, and Asterisk plods stupidly on, to the 
bad. 





Slip No. 5. “‘ Aries.’ 

Obedient to orders, the Ancient Mariner 
drew (Slip No. 4) ‘“‘ Neptune,” eeling with his 
trident, and very like a fisherman; and, in 
defence, he protested that “the true ruler of 
the waves is the man who can get his living 
from them; and that the old sea king was 
doing better, by a good eel, than when he 
thrashed the seas with his trident.” . 





: Slip No. 6. 


“Time.” 


The Shepherd thought of his sheep, and 
gave us ‘‘ Aries” (Slip No. 5), with a volume 
of Lamb’s Tales under his arm, though the 
creature had no tail of its own to speak of. 

Cleopatra took ‘‘ Time” (Slip No. 6)—a 
great deal of it — for her sketch, and set him 
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at mowing where the grass was well head- 
ed out— for a face appeared in every stem. 
But she gave her Chronos a very modern 
look, as though it were some time in this cen- 
tury. 

The Boy who tends the fire produced some- 


Slip No. 7. “Saving Rome.” 


thing he called ‘“‘Hunkey!” Perhaps he 
meant howk-y, for it appeared to be an effort 
ata goose, or a goose at an effort; and Maidie, 
always befriending That Boy, saw the in- 


Slip No.8. “The Fall of Phaeton.” 


tent, and put under it the Seven-Hilled City 
in a twinkling, and named it ‘‘ Saving Rome” 
(Slip No. 7); whereupon Bragley snatched it 
away, and wrote beneath, ‘‘I sound my bar- 
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baric yawp over the roofs of the world! —J. 
Cesar.” But I think he has mistaken the 
author; I have heard that Walt Whitman 
claims that. 

“The Fall of Phaeton” (Slip No. 8), by 
Charis, approaches High Art, if there be any. 


Slip No.9. ‘* Jove’s Eagle.’’ 


It is full of the sense of whizz: you see the 
plunging figure, head down, grasping the bro- 
ken reins and whip, while the hat flying off is 
dumbly eloquent of how our most exalted 
friends will desert usin areverse! Poor Phae- 
ton! He tried to drive the sun’s wagon; but the 


Slip No. 10 * Mars. 


horses ran, and set the woods afire, and tum- 
bled him into the river, while the sun looked 
on and laughed, as cool as an iceberg! 
Woodworth, loyal, and, perhaps, a proficient 
at writing school ornithology, called down 
‘sJove’s Eagle” (Slip No. 9), and gave into 
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his royal beak the glorious stars and stripes; 
and what with thunder in one foot, and peace 
in the other, I can but think it will greatly 
embarrass that noble bird about catching 
frogs and meadow moles. 

The Secretary, equally loyal, drew one of 
the Boys in Blue, charging bayonets with 
great spirit, so that the very beard threatened, 
and the point of his nose was dangerous. 
This Maidie was obliged to call ‘‘ Mars ” (Slip 
No. 10), to make it conform to her ‘ Classical 
Studies.” 

Nothing could be more tragical than our 
Winnie’s ‘‘ Sappho,” to which Bragley slyly 
added, ‘‘in leap year” (Slip No. 11), as she 
fléw from the rock of Leucate into the jaws 
of destruction, represented by numerous tad- 





Slip No. 11. “Sappho.” 

poles and fishes! She was only an hour and 
seventeen minutes in composing the whole 
thing. The disorganized chignon bristles 
with terror; the streaming robes are full of 
movement; the left foot fatally caught in her 
hoops is more than tragic, and the interest of 
the fishes below is very touching! 

But, for the sake of the rising generation, 
in whom poetry is getting to be extensively 
developed, I protest that it is no place to prom- 
enade, over the edge of a precipice; and it 
seems to me to be a great coming down for a 
poetess to take such a step. 

I have given all these examples of one 
throw of the beads, to illustrate the different 
attitudes the same fixed points will permit. 
When the game was continued, and new throws 
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determined new positions, it often compelled 
the human form divine into some very gro- 
tesque figures, that gave promise, if preserved, 
of leading back to the original man of the 
evolution theorists. 


———_—————— 


PRINOE EDWIN AND HIS PAGE. 
BY ROTHA. 


N a high festival, set apart for hearing 
the petitions of his subjects, King Athel- 
stane, the grandson of Alfred the Great, 
sat enthroned in state, to redress all griev- 
ances according to his gracious will and pleas- 
ure. 

Among the supplicants, a noble lady in deep 
mourning, holding by the hand a fair-haired 
boy of tender years, awaited an audience; and 
the king, noticing that she did not obtrude 
her claim, but stood modestly behind the eager 
throng of applicants, signed to her to approach. 
In answer to the king’s inquiries, the lady ex- 
plained that she was the widow of Cendria, a 
Saxon thane, who had conspired against his 
royal master, and forfeited life and lands 
in the attempt to set the royal Edwin on the 
throne, in Athelstane’s stead. The widowed 
Ermengarde, with her orphan boy, now be- 
sought the king to forgive the father’s crime, 
and reinstate the son in his lost inheritance. 

Touched by the mother’s entreaties, and the 
boy’s youth and innocence, the monarch, wi 
a clemency unusual in his time, consented to 
adopt young Wilfrid as one of his royal wards, 
and educate him at his own expense, promis- 
ing to restore his lands and position, if he 
proved himself worthy on reaching man’s es- 
tate. Ermengarde and her son threw them- 
selves at the feet of their royal master, with 
earnest protestations of gratitude; and Athel- 
stane dismissed them with the reminder that it * 
depended on Wilfrid’s conduct whether he be- 
came a mighty thane or a landless outcast. 

The royal wards were at that time educated 
at Oxford; and Wilfrid, by the king’s recom- 
mendation, was appointed page to the young 
Edwin, the heir-apparent to the throne, or — 
Atheling, as he was called. Some of the 
powerful nobles would have preferred this 
prince’s accession to the throne, as being more 
nobly born than Athelstane, whose mother 
was a poor shepherd’s daughter, while Edwin 
was the eldest son of King Edward’s more 
equal marriage. Athelstane had, however, 
been recommended by his grandfather, the 
great Alfred, and by his own eminent qualifi- 
cations; and Edwin’s extreme youth was also 
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an objection. Some of the malcontent nobles, 
however, organized a conspiracy to dethrone 
Athelstane; and in this attempt Wilfrid’s fa- 
ther had lost life and fortune. 

The young orphan was exposed to many 
taunts from his fellow-students in consequence 
of his father’s treachery; but Edwin for a time 
protected him by hig,powerful influence. The 
young Atheling was flattered alike by teachers 
and pupils, in spite of the king’s express charge 
that all should be on an equal footing at col- 
lege; and even his noble and generous dispo- 
sition was not proof against excessive adula- 
tion. Wilfrid:-alone preserved his indepen- 
dence of speech and opinion, and ventured to 
oppose the prince’s caprices. 

Brithrice, also a royal ward, and some years 
older than the rest, —a designing and artful 
youth, — determined to supplant Wilfrid in 
Edwin’s favor, fearing his better influence, 
and seeing that he daily gained higher regard 
from the noble Atheling. The prince's beset- 
ting sin of vanity was encouraged by all 
around him, but especially by Brithrice; and 
one day, at a trial of skill in archery, the op- 
portunity was afforded to injure Wilfrid’s stand- 
ing with his haughty patron. The prince’s 
hand had been unusually unsteady, and his 
shots unsuccessful, and the rest of the com- 
petitors purposely abstained from hitting the 
mark, lest their superior skill might anger 
him. Wilfrid, happening to pass through the 
grounds at this time, was artfully summoned 
by Brithrice to try his fortune, and see if he 
could improve on Edwin's snots. 

‘** Certainly, or I should prove myself but a 
bad archer,” replied the boy, with imprudent 
candor, at the same time declining to test his 
skill. 

This refusal incited the offended prince to 
insist more strongly. But Wilfrid proposed 
that he should himself first try again, know- 
ing that his former failure was accidental. 
The Atheling’s arrow struck the centre of the 
target, and Brithrice insultingly demanded 
that Wilfrid should make good his boast by 
improving onthat. His refusal was overruled 
by the prince’s express command; and with 
unerring aim the page’s arrow cleft in twain 
that of his royal master. He bowed and re- 
tired, followed by no applause from the Ath- 
eling’s obsequious attendants; and from that 
day the prince showed him no more favor. 

It chanced soon afterwards that an infec- 
tious fever appeared in college; and when the 
prince was attacked, his false friends all de- 
serted him, leaving him to the faithful Wil- 
frid, who nursed him night and day with 
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unremitting attention. On his return to con- 
sciousness the prince asked for Brithrice, and 
learned the base desertion of this unworthy 
favorite and his other friends. 

Appreciating Wilfrid’s true friendship and 
constancy, Edwin promised amendment in his 
general deportment, and especially in his con- 
duct to this faithful friend. But on his re- 
covery the love of flattery once more: gained 
the ascendency, and Brithrice’s influence was 
restored. 

This wily tempter was removed to court, 
and appointed cup-bearer to the royal Athel- 
stane. Finding ‘the king impervious to flat- 
tery and adulation, he despaired of his own 
further advancement in this reign, and con- 
ceived a plan for dethroning Athelstane, and 
placing Edwin on the throne. With this view, 
when sent from court with a message to the 
head of the college, he sought out Edwin, 
and poisoned his ear with insinuations against 
his royal brother. 

The prince eagerly listened to the assertion 
of his own better right to the throne, and to 
the imputed distrust of himself, which influ- 
enced Athelstane to keep him away from court. 

Wilfrid vainly tried to stem the torrent of 
imprudent invective called forth by Brithrice’s 
artful insinuations; and the prince, exasper- 
ated by his opposition, struck him to the earth. 

Prostrate and covered with blood, the page 
was sufficiently conscious to hear Edwin re- 
pudiate with horror the cup-bearer’s propo- 
sal to poison his master’s wine, and thus leave 
the throne vacant. The Atheling’s noble na- 
ture revolted from this base murder, and he 
drove Brithrice from his presence with a fierce 
contempt that converted him into an impla- 
cable enemy. 

The cup-bearer hastened to inform the king 
that his brother was conspiring against his 
life; and when Athelstane came in person to 
investigate the case, the unfortunate prince 
failed to establish his innocence. His com- 
rades remembered some of his rash assertions 
of having a better title to the throne than that 
of his base-born brother, and Wilfrid alone 
bore testimony to his innocence of any crimi- 
nal design. 

As the son of a traitor, and the friend of his 
ungrateful brother, the page’s testimony was 
rejected, and only brought down the. king's 
wrath on his own head. The prince and page 
were both taken from Oxford, and carried out 
to sea, where, on a tempestuous night, they 
were set adrift in an open boat. 

Athelstane was deaf to his brother’s entrea- 
ties and asseverations of innocence; and the 
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unhappy prince, in a transport of despair, 
threw himself overboard as the king’s ships 
left him to the mercy of the winds and waves. 

Wilfrid, thus left alone, lamented the young 
Atheling’s unhappy fate, but committed him- 
self to the care of a higher Power, and after 
tossing about many weary hours on a stormy 
sea, was cast ashore on the French coast. Here, 
while disconsolately seated on the beach, in 
his drenched garments, he was accosted by 
one of a party of ladies, who proved to be the 
queen of France. She was on a visit to a 
great lord of Picardy, and had come down to 
the beach to bathe —a general custom with 
ladies of highest rank at that time. 

This queen was a sister of Athelstane and 
the unfortunate Atheling; and learning Wil- 
frid’s sad story, she lamented her young broth- 
er’s untimely fate. At the French castle, whith- 
er the queen conducted Wilfrjd, he was treated 
with the utmost distinction, and loaded with 
rich presents. 

After a sojourn of some time, Queen Ogina, 
finding that he was determined to return to 
England, asked him to bear. the mournful ti- 
dings of Edwin’s death to Athelstane, and try 
to awaken his conscience, This was, however, 
already done; and the king, on hearing Wil- 
frid’s recital, said that he would give all .he 
possessed could his brother be restored to life. 

Brithrice, finding that there was no hope 
for him now, — the king having for some time 
upbraided him as the instigator of his cruel 
vengeance on his brother, — admitted his 
guilt, and was ordered to instant execution. 

Wilfrid and his widowed mother were rein- 
stated in all their honors, and loaded with 
benefits. But through the remainder of his 
prosperous reign, Athelstane never ceased to 
regret his brother’s death. 


THE BABY-STAR. 


BY MINNIE HALL (twelve years old). 


Pele aren BESSIE sat up so late last night, 
That a star peeped out in its beauty 
bright, 
Gleaming and twinkling in silvery light. 


She watched the wonder in mute surprise, 
While down in the depths of her. browny eyes 
Lurked a baby fancy, half foolish, half wise. 


‘* What makes it stay out in the cold so far? 
ring it in to me, quick, quick! mamma — 
The dear little cunning baby-star! 
VOL. XVI. —NO. 256. - 55 
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** T’ll hold.it softly, and rock it to sleep, . 
Right here in my hand; then quickly creep 
To my crib; and there, how warm it willkeep! 
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** And when it wakes up in the morning, mam- 
ma, ag 

I'll carry it straight to show to papa, 

Then give it a bath — the dear baby-star!” 


‘* No, no; my darling can’t have it,” I said. 
With a pouting lip she hung down her head. 
‘* But I want it, mamma, to sleep in my bed.” 


Ah! little the silly dreamer thought 
A vast, vast world would have to be caught, 
And down to her dimpled fingers brought. 


But softly her eyelids began to close, 
Like the drooping leaves of the folding rose; 
So I laid her down to her sweet repose, — 


And watched the bright stars as they grandly 
swept 

Through the realms of space, by the dear Lord 
kept, 

And softly prayed, while my baby slept. 


WORK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. — MINIA- 
TURE FERNERIES. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


LL through the past disagreeable winter 

my writing-desk and book-shelves have 
been decorated by lovely little ferns growing 
under glass. How they have beautified my 
room and cheered my working-hours I lack 
words to express. My window plants pined 
and languished, for cloudy days were far more 
frequent than bright sunshine, and they need- 
ed constant coaxing and daily care to keep 
them alive at all. 

But my little ferneries took care of them- 
selves. Like many darling girls and boys I 
know, all they wanted was a home to live in, 
and room overkead, that they might grow. I 
have seen nothing like my ferneries anywhere. 
The two smallest cases measure only five inch- 
es in diameter and ten inches in height; yet in 
one of them groweight distinctly different fern- 
plants and four little ivies, with some tree- 
moss, while in the other are ten tiny ferns, with 
club-moss, cup-moss, and silver lichen. 

Each fern-plant keeps from five to eight 
fronds at a time, growing thriftily, and the 
whole looks like a compact green bouquet, 
placed under a glass shade. 

I have, too, a larger fern-case, measuring 
twelve inches in diameter by eighteen in 
height; and here grow twenty ferns, some of 
them white-veined, with ivies, various mosses, 
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white, gray, green, brown, scarlet-tipped, and 
umbrella-topped, with the partridge-vine run- 
ning over them, and enlivening all by its scar- 
let berries. 

As I said, I have seen nothing like these’ 
anywhere. In florists’ shops you will find 
fern-cases filled with showy plants of different 
species, as Dracena, Diffenbachia, Begonia, 
Cissus Discolor, Cacti, &c. Some of my friends 
have bought these cases already set with beau- 
tiful plants, and after a few weeks have been 
disappointed to see them gradually decay. At 
the game time many florists will declare that 
ferns which have. been growing in the woods 
all summer need a season of rest, and will not 
thrive in the cases. But all my own ferns came 
from woods near New York. I have gathered 
them myself at different seasons, and found 
them to thrive; and those I now have were 
gathered by my son last September. 

I have never experienced much difficulty in 
cultivating wild plants, when I could supply 
the same conditions in which I found them; 
and since the atmosphere in a small fern-shade 
is necessarily confined and damp, I have cho- 
sen the plants for my ferneries only in those 
dark, tangled, sultry woods, where one is sti- 
fled on entering, especially when the day is 
warm, and where, on making the least exer- 
tion, perspiration streams from all the pores. 

Boys should go with the girls on these ex- 
cursions, for they may encounter a snake or 
two, especially in September; and when, some- 
times, on putting the hand upon what seemed 
only a beautiful-cluster of ferns, one grasps 
something alive, and cold, and slimy, which 
wriggles away at once, it is very comforting 
to be assured that ‘it is nothing but a harm- 
less old toad, after all.” 

But you must not handle the leaves of those 
ferns that you wish should grow; they are ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and even one’s warm breath 
will hurt them. Take with you on these ex- 
cursions a broad basket, not too shallow, two 
garden trowels, and an old tin pail. If you 
expect to return home while the sun still shines, 
take also some thin muslin, or newspapers. 

Select for the smallest cases only the min- 
iature ferns. These have black or dark-brown 
stems, from two to five inches long, set on 
either side by tiny leaflets, many of them not 
larger than the ‘‘O” in the word “ for,” in 
the title of this article; and often they are 
smaller still. Take up these ferns with plenty 
of their native leaf-mould about them, by dig- 
ging deeply all round each plant, and lift them 
between the two trowels, so that you can place 
them in the basket without handling. The 
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dark-green plants’will be more likely to thrive 
than the pale-green. 

You will find other wild plants growing 
with them: do not disturb these until you can 
examine them at home. ‘Those that have 
dark-green, thick leaves will grow under the 
glass, and some of them add greatly to the 
beauty of the group, especially the Rattle- 
snake Plantain, which has dark-green, glossy 
leaves, veined over the upper surface with 
white like lace-work, the Oxalis, glossy-green 
upper and mottled-crimson under side of leaf, 
and the Erythkronium, green leaves mottled 
with brown, and yellowish-brown, violet- 
shaped flower. 

Cover the bottom of your basket with moss- 
es taken from the vicinity of the ferns, and if 
water is at hand, sprinkle the moss well, then 
on it place the fern-plants as you take them 
up; crowd them closely if you like, but do 
not handle the fronds (or leaves). Then take 
from the surface-soil where they were grow- 
ing enough earth to fill your pail; and if the 
sun is warm, cover your fern-basket with a 
cloth, wetted, or sprinkle the ferns, and cover 
with newspaper before you carry them home. 

The earth in the pail must be well baked, 
sifted, mixed with moss pulled apart, and a 
désh four or five inches deep nearly filled with 
it (one of mine is a butter-dish of Bohemian 
glass); on this set your plants, without dis- 
turbing their roots, having first cut out with 
scissors all withered leaves, &c. Put the tall- 
est in the centre, and the others closely round, 
cover the surface with your prettiest moss, 
sprinkle them well, but not to saturate the 
soil, and get some one to help you put the 
glass shade over without breaking the fronds. 
Let them stand in the shade two or three days, 
and after that give them sun, if you can, every 
day for a few minutes. This draws moisture 
to the surface of the glass, which, being in a 
few hours re-absorbed by the plants, main- 
tains that regular respiration as necessary to 
their health as to that of every other living 
organism. 

So, at the cost of sixty cents (for the glass 
shade), and your time, you have produced an 
object of beauty to gladden your weary wintry 
hours, and, if need be, to assist your purse; for 
these lovely miniature ferneries — which re- 
quire almost no care after the first careful ar- 
rangement, may be carried easily in the hand, 
placed in any part of a room, will thrive in 
heated apartments, and will continue green, 
though not growing, in fireless ones — would 
be eagerly bought if offered for sale at a mod- 
erate profit. 
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MR. BIPPINS AT THE SUN. 
BY CAL. JALAP. 


Scene. — A Waiting-room at an Inn. 


Enter Mr. Biprins (a respectable pedagogue, 
principal of Birprins’s Collegiate Instz- 
tute), and six boys, from ten to twelve years 
of age. , 

Mr. Bippins. Ah! here we are, my hearties. 
Yes, here we are as tight and trim as a ship’s 
water-cask, and as empty as they sometimes 
are. Sit, myladdies. (Boys sit.) Now, then, 
the first thing for us to consider is the neces- 
sities of the stomach! You must understand, 
my young pupils, in prospective, that in order 
‘“*to live, and move, and have our being,” in 
order to appreciate all the beauties of this 
glorious world in which we are placed, we 


must first satisfy the demands of exhausted 
Yes, boys, we must attend to the 
wants of that highly intricate and marvellous- 
ly constructed part: of our system, denomi- 
nated, in ordinary parlance, as the digestive 


nature. 


organs. You see, boys, that man is fearfully 
and wonderfully made; and the most wonder- 
ful part of the mechanism of that divinely- 
shaped creature is that portion of his organism 
which enables him to derive health and strength 
from common food. I presume, however, 
boys, that this is a matter with which you are 
not all conversant; but the more potent and 
convincing fact that you are now very solici- 
tous for food of some kind — 

Boys. Yes, sir. 

Bippins. That’s right, boys. So I supposed. 
I have no doubt you speak the truth. And 
that is another matter which I wish to impress 
upon your youthful minds: always, under all 
circumstances, speak the truth. Never dis- 
grace the manhood that lies germinating 
within your youthful bosom by deliberately 
, telling a wilful and malicious lie. No matter 
if there exists, as now, possibly, a feeling of 
something wanting in the region of your re- 
spective stomachs; no -matter if such. a state 
of things does exist, as I have every reason to 
believe it does now; speak right up boldly, and 





say so, without any hesitation or equivocation 
whatsoever. And such an injunction as this 
will always bear repetition. You do feel hun- 
gry — do you not, my dear prospective pupils? 

Boys. Yes, sir. (Rubbing their stomachs.) 

Bippins. That's right, boys. I know, I 
feel in my innermost soul, that never was a 
truer word spoken, since the day that youth- 
ful prodigy of his time — George Washington 
— would not deny his ownership of a little 
hatchet. And this little incident, boys, of an 
historical nature, also brings to my' mind the 
necessity of impressing upon your youthful 
minds the great importance of assiduously 
perusing the pages of history. Yes, my boys, 
though you are undoubtedly suffering the 
pangs of a famished stomach, though you are 
impressed with the necessity of maintaining 
in the vicinity of the umbilical region a proper 
quantity of sustenance, still I do not hesitate 
to admonish you, as your future guide and 
preceptor, to turn your attention to matters 
historical. Therefore, my lads, peruse care- 
fully the burning pages whereon are inscribed 
in letters of gold the heroic deeds of your an- 
cestors. And speaking of ancestors reminds 
me (boys grow impatient) of the celebrated 
theory of that distinguished philosopher and 
naturalist, the far-famed Darwin. Don't know 
Darwin — eh, boys? 

Boys. No, sir. (Petulauntly.) 

Bippins. I don’t suppose you do; and I'll 
give you a short sketch of his life. (Signs 
of impatience from boys.) But, by the way, 
hadn’t we better ring for the waiter? 

Boys. (Eagerly.) Yes, sir. 

Bippins. This eagerness of manner on your 
part, my dear prospective pupils, also suggests ‘ 
another fruitful theme of criticism and admi- 
ration... Such a demonstration on your part 
very clearly denotes to my keen and perceptive 
faculties that something is lacking. Plainly 
and unmistakably, boys, you are suffering 
somewhere in your anatomical (doys impa- 
tient) or mental organism, the absence of some 
important factor of the human system, which 
is so much needed to preserve that proper 
equilibrium, which always enables one to 
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restrain himself under aggravating circum- 
stances. 


Enter Waiter. 


Ah! here’s the waiter; and he’s a goodly 
sight. Glad to see him, boys — aren’t you? 

Boys. Yes, sir. 

Bippins. Of course you are. Again you 
speak the truth. Always glad to see you, my 
white-aproned friend, under any circumstan- 
ces; but most especially delighted to see you, 
sir, in the present condition of things. And 
most certainly, sir, you possess an interesting 
countenance for:a lot of hungry creatures to 
gaze upon! Don’t you think so, boys? 

Boys. Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 

Bippins. You see, sir, we are quite unani- 
mous in our opinion; and I need not add that 
upon another point we are equally unanimous. 
Great minds run in the same channel; and, 
undoubtedly, the same philosophy might be 
applied to great stomachs! My dear sir, bring 
us a chop, and a cut of bread, and some milk 
to wash itdown. (Boys scowl at eack other.) 
Nothing like a little milk, when one feels as 
if he misses something. And, by the way, 
sir, are you married? 

Waiter. S'pose'l am, sir! 

Bippins. ‘‘Suppose!” My dear sir, you 
have no right to supose in relation to so im- 
portant a subject; and I regret very much that 
I am compelled at this inopportune hour to 
lecture you (demonstrations by boys), sir, upon 
the sacredness of the marriage tie. 

Waiter. Chop, sir, you wanted? (Stealing 
off at R.) ; 

Bippins. Wold, my dear sir! Have you 
any little responsibilities to dandle upon your 
married knees, when your day’s work is com- 
pleted? Have you any such heavenly bless- 
ings, sir? 

Waiter. If you mean brats, sir, I have 
seven. 

Bippins. Seven! Ah, glorious number! 
Do you know, sir, that — 

Waiter. Chops, you said, sir? (Passing to- 
wards R.) 

Bippins. Do you know, sir, that seven is 
a most fortunate number? Most fortunate, 
indeed, sir. And now, sir (Joys growing rest- 
fess), to complete your good fortune, you must 
send your seven little charges to Bippins’s 
Collegiate Institute, a wise, beneficent, and 
home-like institution, where boys of all ages 
and capacities receive such instruction as is 
best adapted to their respective minds. -(Zxit 
waiter, with a shrug.) And now, my dear 
boys, we shall soon be refreshing ourselves 





with one of tired Nature’s great restorers. 
(Boys brighten up.) Ah, my lads, food is a 
great thing! It’s a big thing! Without food 
we can do nothing. Without food we could 
not exist. Our very existence depends upon a 
proper quality and amount of food. Good 
food is one of the few blessings vouchsafed to 
man, which that very ungrateful creature is 
gracious enough to appreciate. And we all 
appreciate good food — don’t we, lads? 

Boys. Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 

Bippins. Again am I convinced of the sin- 
cerity of your language; and my heart fairly 
bursts with joy and exultation at the thought 
of adding to the already distinguished collec- 
tion of Bippins’s Collegiate students. So 
promising a lot as is now before me! 


Enter Waiter, with chop, éc. 


Ah! behold the luscious contents of his 
waiter! What epicure could view his favorite 
dish with greater delight than I now gaze 
upon the delicious viands before me? Yes, 
lads (Joys start), a feast for the gods! (Zazés.) 
But, sorry to say, extremely sorry to say — 
that your divinity — has not been made ap- 
parent yet. (Boys getting quite uneasy.) 
Waiter, if it wasn’t for the peculiar — forma- 
tion—of your auricular appendages — you 
might be considered — a man of no ordinary 
beauty — and attraction.. But lengthy ears — 
are disadvantageous — in many respects; and 
at the same time —I am free to admit, sir, 
that an unusual duration of one’s side-furni- 
ture — in many instances — is of incalculable 
advantage. By way of illustrating — my mean- 
ing — (boys again demonstrative). But, by the 
by, what have you suitable — for lads of mod- 
erate capacities (Joys again scowl), but, in the 
present case, intense longings? You see be- 
fore you, sir —a small and insignificant squad 
of Nature’s— noblemen. Though small in 
number — and insignificant in appearance — 
(Joys again demonstrative) — I have no doubt, 
sir — that at this particular moment — there 
is raging within their respective — corpora- 
tions —a desire, sir, as fierce in its nature — 
as that of the tiger’s — as she leaps from the 
jungle — upon her unsuspecting victim. Yes, 
sir; they will—in all human probability, be 
converted — into veritable tigresses — unless 
this feeling — this longing after something — 
unseen — is satisfied with something more sub- 
stantial than the dove-like — softness of your’ 
beaming countenance. 

Waiter. What will you have sir? thanking 
ye for your compliments. 

Bippins. Bread, sir, bread! The staff of 
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life, sir. (Exit Warter.) You see, my beloved 
pupils in prospective — that I am ever mind- 
ful — of your condition. 


Enter Waiter with a platter of bread. Places 
it before BipPins, who begins to eat it.) 


Nothing so much grieves me (doys demounstra- 
tive) — nothing appeals more directly to my 
sympathetic heart — than the sight of such a 
lot — of little — hungry, starving creatures — 
as you appear to be! (Boys very demonstra- 
tive, all ruefully rubbing their stomachs.) 1 
presume, my dear boys, you have accustomed 
your — several and respective stomachs — to 
long seasons of fast — that is, have been with- 
out nourishment for a long time—eh? (Boys 
all groan.) So that you can better bear the 
present deprivation! There is nothing, my 
lads, so striking in the — human race —as the 
Roman virtue of — firmness! Firm — under 
every vicissitude — of life! I see you possess 
that,admirable characteristic — to a most de- 
lightful degree. Your firmness — under the 
most excruciating circumstances — is certainly 
charming. (Boys groan.) Now, my lads, I 
shall endeavor to arrange your feast. (Boys 
brighten up.) And I want you to be ready to 
advance to the table together. There is nothing 
— so satisfactory — in this world — as concert- 
ed action, even when charging upon the lunch- 
table; nothing I so much admire — my lads — 
as this concert of action in all relations — and 
callings of life. Are you ready? 

Boys. (Eagerly rising.) Yes, sir! 

Bippins. You will please resume your seats. 
(Boys sit.) You rise much too quickly — dis- 
play too much haste — and are altogether too 
demonstrative — for boys of your limited age. 
You must, my dear pupils, repress as much 
as possible — this exceedingly piggish manner 
which you manifest. Now I will request you 
to rise again. (All slowly rise.) There! that’s 
better. Are you ready? 

Boys. Yes, sir. (Mournfully.) 

Bippins. 1 exceedingly regret to say, my 
dear pupils, that Iam not quite prepared — to 
receive you! (Boys sit, witha groan.) Ial- 
ways deem it a duty which I owe to myself — 
to supply my own wants first. It’s absolutely 
necessary, my dear boys — that your precep- 
tor and guide should have, all needful nour- 
ishment, to enable him to successfully perform 
those important and delicate duties — which 
devolve upon him. I hope, my dear lads, you 
appreciate my position, and, therefore, will 
not attribute this desire om my part to any low, 
sordid principle of greediness. You must not 
entertain any such idea of your preceptor and 
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guide; for the moment you do, my influence 
for good among you is wholly and irretrieva- 
bly lost. Now, are you ready? 
Boys. Yes, sir! (Rising eagerly.) 

_ Breprys. Come on! (Ali rush for table; 
barely reach there, when stage gong sounds, 
and Bippins, with his umbrella, beats boys off 
stage, and follows himself.) 





—— ANCIENT JouRNALS. — The first Ro- 
man journal was called “Annales Maximi.” 
This journal only appeared once a year. The 
editor of this paper was called ‘ Pontifex 
Maximus.” It was his duty to chronicle all 
the important events of the year. This was 
two thousand years ago, and the news was 
written on white wooden tablets, and attached 
to the residences of the citizens. The desire 
for knowledge, and the curiosity of the peo- 
ple, increased to such a degree that the gov- 
ernment were soon obliged to issue a daily. 
The name of this was ‘‘ Acta Populi Romani 
Diurna,” and appeared daily on tablets hung 
out in public, or the contents were written 
with red chalk on the walls of the houses. 
Some of these journals, we are told, are still 
in existence. The contents were simply nqws, 
and the news in those ancient days was simi- 
lar to that in the newspapers of to-day. 





SpINsTER. — Spinning was supposed 
to have been the original occupation of the 
female sex. 


“* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


This was a favorite proverb among the Eng- 
lish popular insurgents in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The illuminated manu- 
scripts of various periods represent ladies in 
the act of spinning. ‘This seemed to be con- 
sidered the natural occupation of unmarried 
females. From this they acquired the legal 
term of ‘‘ spinsters.” 


— Tue OricIn oF “RIDE AND Tik.” — 
In olden times travellers went mostly on foot 
or on horseback. Often two persons, pos- 
sessing only one horse, would take turns in 
riding. One would ride a mile or two, then 
dismount and tie the horse for his com- 
panion to ride when he arrived at the place 
agreed upon, the person who ¢ed the horse 
walking on to the next stopping-place; so on 
to the end of the journey. From this custom 
the phrase “‘ Ride and tie” originated. bd 
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DER DRUMMER. 


HO puts oup at der pest hotel, 
Und dakes his oysters on der schell, 
Und mit‘der frauleins cuts a schewell? 
Der drummer. 


Who vas it gomes indo mine schtore, 

Drows down his pundles on der vloor, 

Und nefer schtops to shut der door? 
Der drummer. 


Who dakes me by der handt, unt say, 
‘* Hans Pfeiffer, how you vas to-day?” 
Und goes for peesnis righd avay? 

Der drummer. 


Who sphreads his zamples in a trice, 
Und dells me, ‘‘ Look, und see how nice!” 
Und says I gets ‘der bottom price ”? 

Der drummer. 


Who says der tings vas eggstra vine, — 

**Vrom Sharmany, ubon der Rhine,” 

Und sheats me den dimes oudt of nine? 
Der drummer. 


Who dells how sheap der goots vas bought, 
Mooch less as vat I gould imbort, 
But lets dem go, as he vas ‘“‘ short”? 

Der drummer. 


Who varrants all der goots to suit 

Der gustomers upon his route, 

Und ven dey gomes dey vas no goot? 
Der drummer. 


Who gomes aroundt ven I been oudt, 
Drinks oup my bier, und eates mine &raut, 
Und kiss Katrina in der mout? 

Der drummer. 


Who, ven he gomes again dis vay, 

Vill hear vot Pfeiffer has to say, 

Und mit a plack eye goes avay? 
Dot drummer. 





Humminc-Birps. — This bird derives 

its name from the humming noise produced 
by the rapid vibrations of its wings as it darts 
through the air. The form of the wing in 
the entire family is precisely the same. The 
course of humming-birds seems always di- 
rected to the locality where they can meet 
with food, either in the cups of flowers, or at 
a column of gnats, or any swarms in the air 
of small insects. 
. The flight of this bird is as swift as that of 
an arrow sent from the bow of a vigorous hunt- 
er. The bird is nearly invisible until it ar- 
rives at the food-bearing flower, when it re- 
mains on wing, apparently motionless to our 
eyes; such is the wonderful vibration of its 
pinions. Should it by chance come to the 
ground, its awkward struggles would show at 
once that it was quite out of its element, for 
its legs are too short either to hop or walk. 
The form of the body in every individual of 
the humming-bird family is precisely the 
same, differing only in size. In forming its 
nests, the whole of the materials are collected 
trom plants, trees, and spider-webs. It is no 
easy matter to distinguish many of the nests 
from the tree, they are so studded with the 
lichen found on the tree. 

When once the humming-bird reaches a 
branch, there it remains, quiet and motion- 
less, never restless, as other birds. It adheres 
to the spot where it first alighted, until it 
wishes to depart, when off it darts like a me- 
teor through the sky. The humming-bird 
never perches when in the act of feeding, but 
invariably takes its nutriment from flower or 
insect swarm, whilst fluttering on the wing. 

The plumage of these tiny birds is gor- 
geous with blue, white, red, green, crimson, 
lake, and purple, with all the intermediate 
shades blended into each other, producing a 
most beautiful effect. Within the tropics we 
find nearly the whole of the numerous family 
of humming-birds. Those who visit the tem- 
perate, and, possibly, arctic regions, will not 
remain long; for only in the torrid zone can 
they obtain their nutriment in the winter 
months. Many naturalists do not believe the 
hummhing-bird can sing. - * 
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POET. — We had a great deal of pity 

and respect for him till he began to 
send us letters under different names, thereby 
seeking to deceive us. He has poetic talent, and 
if he will nurse it, and cultivate his mind, hemay 
produce something in time. But he should 
not rush into print yet. His work is crude, 
and he makes a bull, or violates the canons of 
good taste, in every stanza. For example: 
‘* Hourly we’ve wandered barefooted and cold,” 
from which we infer that ‘‘ Maggie and May” 
run a regular line. Then the poet suggests 
that, ‘‘ The rain steadily falls, and our cloth- 
ing is old.” No matter if it is old, if it is 
only good; but the clothes are ‘‘ old” to 
rhyme with ‘ cold,” which is not a sufficient 
excuse for the nonsense. Don’t send any 
more of it until you have learned better, for 
poems burn as well as anything else. 


Hocus Pocus. — ‘‘ How you took down ‘ Vi- 
gilax’ in your September missive! Ain’t you 
a little hard on him? He is a correspondent 
of mine, a very good onetoo. I agree with 
him that there should have been no ‘key’ 
by which a ‘favored few’ could solve the 
‘ Hunter's Camp.’ I made several desperate 
attempts to effect its solution, by zealously 
applying myself to reviewing one of my old 
class-books, but found no such word as ‘chlamy- 
phore,’ and several others. Why, dear Optic, 
think of the arduous task of wading through 
one of Webster's monster Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries — a luxury, I ween, that few possess. 
Even in my University edition, I find no such 
word as ‘chlamyphore.’ If any pony (as 
the invincible Vigilax styles it) was to be 
used, why not use a Natural History?” Hocus 
seems a little inclined ‘to take up his friend’s 
hatchet; but Vigilax objected to the volumes 
that only a favored few can have. and the 
Natural History may be one of them. The 
Dictionary is supposed to be within the reach 
of all, even the Unabridged, though all may 





not own it. In our state every school has 
one, and ‘* chlamyphore ” is in both Webster 
and Worcester. Precisely because it was the 
fairest thing in the world to use words to be 
found in the only reference-book available to 
all, our artist adopted this plan. The idea of 
wading. through an Unabridged is absurd. 
That is not the way to solve arebus. The 
puzzlers get an idea from the symbols first. 
Having thus dug the ‘clam” out, the dic- 
tionary might be consulted; and ‘“ clam,” 
‘*chlam.” and ‘“‘klam” are the only three 
possibilities to be searched for. Hocus Po- 
cus’s study of his old books was just what the 
rebus was intended to provoke. The artist is 
considering ichthyology as the next topic, if 
we give another prize rebus. 


' INvITATIONS. — We are much obliged to 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for an 
invitation to attend the Tenth Annual State 
Fair; but, as a prisoner in an Illinois jail 


said, our business is such that we cannot 
leave. We hope those who attended enjoyed 
it, and that everything went well. We thank 
the officers of the Northern Ohio Amateur 
Press Association for an invitation to attend 
their Convention, October 1. If-we happen 
to be near Akron at the time, we shall certain- 
ly go; but we fear the convention will have 
to take the will for the deed. 

We received the invitation’ to the Jersey 
Blue Amateur Press Association too late to 
attend, and lost the dinner which was to be. 
served at the Trenton House at one o’clock. 
But we are just as grateful as though we had 
received the “‘invite” in season, and had 
gorged our editorial palate upon the dinner. 


More Grow ts. — We insert the following 
letter for the amusement of our readers: — 


Oxtver Optic. Sir: A letter of complaint. 
[This is majestic.] I see by the September 
number that you have not consulted your 
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Natural History enough to find out or see my 
animal. I have torn a leaf from a Natural 
History, on which your wondering eyes with 
rapture may see it. After you have seen it, 
if you think it worthy a place in your partial 
columns, you may insert it. As dam nota 
Buffalonian, I have not much hopes of its 
being inserted. (1.) I see that Vigilax has a 
letter in this number of the Magazine, which 
you calla growl. I was glad to see some one 
give you a hit, for, in my opinion, this depart- 
ment of the Magazine is not dealt with in a 
fair and square manner. For instance, you 
take all the head work of the Buffalonians; 
at least I have never seen any rejected. (2.) 
And you expect all head workers to come up 
to them with regard to the quality of the 
work. Now, all are not gifted with talents the 
Buffs have for making rebuses, &c. (3). I 
have no doubt but the poorer class of your 
contributors spend more time and labor than 
the favored few who grace the pages of your 
Magazine. (4.) I have noticed throughout the 
year that the same head workers are in nearly 
every time. (5.) I always thought that ‘‘ Our 
Boys and Girls” meant all your subscribers 
and purchasers. (6.) If the ‘‘ Head Work” 
department is to be conducted in the future as 
in the present, I must seek some other Maga- 
zine, that treats all their head workers with 
some show of a chance. (7.) 
Yours, respect., 
MatTTHEW MAricks. 


Now, Matthew has the notoriety for which 
he thirsts. (1.) We know the animal very 
well, and the only question is in regard to his 
name. Worcester and Webster both call him 
a chlamyphore. Matthew’s leaf calls him a 
chlamyphorus; so do Baird and Chambers, 
using the first word of the scientific name, 
chlamyphorus truncatus. Wood, in his large 
work, has it chlamydophorus truncatus — the 
index name being the first word only. The 
leaf says, the animal has been discovered only 
within the last five years; and we conclude 
that the name had not then been settled. The 
learned lexicographers give him .an Eng- 
lish name. Matthew might as well call a 
frog a ‘‘vana” as use the name he does. 
(2.) Three quarters of the head work of the 
' Buffalonians have gone into the waste basket. 
Looking over back numbers, we see that 
nearly all was declined several times, this 
year, asin March. (3.) An editor should use 
the best matter he can get, without regard to 
contributors. (4.) Shall we bore our readers 
to oblige the poorer classes? Shall we use 
weak puzzles because the maker has bestowed 
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much time and labor upon them? Shall we 
print stupid stories because the author bestows 
a good deal of care on them? Nonsense, 
Matthew! (5.) Not so. Two thirds of them 
have been in but once or twice this year. We 
use the best we can get; and one who has a 
genius for head work must come oftener than 
others.. (6.) Certainly, all; and for this rea- 
son we shall not use anybody’s stupid puzzles 
to please the maker thereof. Favoring no 
one, we shall prefer the best, even when it 
breaks our heart to decline the unworthy. 
(7-) The Head Work department will be con- 
ducted in the future as it has been in the past, 
and is in the present. Adieu, Matthew. 


THE BuFFALONIANS. — In the July number, 
we said in the Letter Bag, in regard to “‘ losing 
Romeo,” ‘‘a rose by any other name,” &c. 
This was written because we believed that 
Romeo and his gentlemanly opponent were 
one and the same person. We have not yet 
got at the whole truth of the matter; but we 
are satisfied that the Buffalonians consist of 
only one, or, at most, three persons. 


IMPORTANT. — Contributions to the Head 
Work department must be accompanied by the 
name and residence of the writer. Besides the 
Buffalonians, several other “ parties ” are en- 
deavoring to impose upon us, by sending puz- 
zles under different names, the effect of which 
is to cheat honest contributors out of their 
fair share of consideration. The geniuses in 
puzzle-making win the honors, any way; but 
we object to being imposed upon by them. 


AmMATEuvRS. — The first number of the Will- 
o’-the Wisp, published at Jackson, Mich., by 
P. B. Loomis, Jr., comes tous. It is neatly 
printed, and makes a good beginning. — Our 
Boys of America, Lock Box 95, Oberlin, O., 
is published by Newell and Pollock. Five - 
numbers have reached our office, the last on 
tinted paper. — The Amateur Prize, Almon E. 
Pitts and Charles Flowers, Box 832, Akron, 
O., the first number of which comes to us, 
opens very well. — The Amateur’s Own is an 
eight-page magazine, Edward P. Mickel, Box 
212, Burlington, Kansas, which has issued its 
first number. — We have been notified by let- 
ter that various amateur publications have 
been sent to us; but we have mentioned all 
that have been received. 


CorrECcTION. — Miss Cellany’s Party, in the 
June number, was not written by the Rev. 
J. N. Murdock, D. D., but by a very accom- 
plished lady who lives in the doctor’s house. 
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Answers for October given next month. 
CHARADE. 


203. My first is made from my second, and 
what remains is my whole... CALIFORNIA. 
- 


Harr DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


A consonant. 2. Before. 
Down: 1. A 


204. ‘Across: I. 
3. A drudge. 4. To approve. 
2. In like manner. ‘3. A tree. 4. 
5. A girl’s name. 6. A 
C. T. Hat. 


consonant. 
A glass of spirit. 
prefix. 7. A consonant. 


Worp Square. 


205. 1. A western state. 2. To search for. 
3. A part of a foot (measurement). 4. A 
man’s name. FRANK Fort. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

2. Acup. 3. Melo- 
5. A consonant. 

U. GENE. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


206. 1. A consonant. 
dy. 4. A ship’s boat. 


The primals, centrals, and finals, respective- 
ly, form a water fowl, fossil wood, and deco- 
rous. 

207. 1. A small fish. 2. Indirect. 3. To 
surpass in grinning. 4. Residue. 5. An 
ancient wind-instrument, consisting of a tube 
with three holes. 6. A genus of water-plants. 
4. Abominable. MIGNONETTE. 


208. 


REBUS. 








CENTRAL Acrostic DIAGONAL. 

Diagonals: magic and the plural of a fruit. 
Centrals : uncommon. 

209. 1. The character of a son. 2. Entan- 
gled. 3. That which remains unpaid, though 
due. 4. Business. 5. To perform. 6. Rep- 
arations. 7. A village of France, Department 
of Marne. NIAGARA. 


210. REBUS. 





PUZZLE. 


Fill blanks with the names of Englis 
authors. ; 








211. 1. I owe my ——, and my ——, and 
my , each a large sum of money. 2. Al- 
though I am still ——, my hair has turned 

3- We had —— and —— for dinner. 
L. T. 'F. 


Division Puzz.e. 


The answer is a word of ten letters, each 
standing for a figure or cipher. 
212. Example. 4 
TER) DCNOCR (CRO= 
DEOR 
RPTC 
PDCD 
TPRR 
CII! 
IED 
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213. REBUS. 


























oot 
Ronee 





ENIGMA. 


214. I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 13, 11, 12, 5, isto mend. My 1, 2, 4, 6, is 
to guide. My 7, 8, 9, 3, 10, is a domestic an- 
imal. My whole is a noted publishing firm. 

BREAD AND CHEESE. 


CHARADE. 


215. In a dozen letters I bring to view 
A deed to murder very near; . 
Divide this one word into two, 
A cheerful sound bursts on the ear. 
TERAMORZ. 


METAGRAM. 


216. Complete I’m a part of the ‘human 
body. Change my head, and I am a small 
stick. Change again, and I’m a kind of soil. 
Again, and I am to debark. Again, and I’m 
a body of people. Curtail me, and I am a 
curse. FRIAR TUCK. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


217. My first is in bake, but not in fry. 
My second is in expend, but not in buy. 
My third is in lament, but not in cry. 
My fourth is in short, but not in high. 
My fifth is in what, but not in why. 
My sixth is in live, but not in die. 








My seventh is in falsehood, but not in lie. 

My eighth is in flight, but not in fly. 

My ninth is in wheat, but not in rye. 

My tenth is in fasten, but not in tie. 

My eleventh is in cake, but not in pie. 

My twelfth is in earth, but not in sky. 

My whole for which many are caused to sigh. 
SPHINX. 


CROSS-woRD ENIGMA. 


218. My first is in Ohio, but not in river. 

My second is in arrow, but not in quiver. 

My third is in America, but not in Spain. 

My fourth is in poetry, and also in refrain. 

My whole name’s a spot embalmed in each 

heart, 

And from it may never the reader part. 

MoHAWK. 


DovusBLeE AcRosTICc. 


Initials form a river of France; finals form 
a river of Germany. 


219. 1. Malignity. 2. Lofty. 3. A town 
of Siberia. 4. The first month.of the Jews. 
5. To puff up. JUANITO. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 
220. 1. To perform. 2. A Scripture name. 
3. Spanish coins. 4. Worth. 5. A county 
in New York. S1GNor FYE. 























OUR LETTER BAG. 

















Letters relating to the Literary Departmen: should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Epitor oF Oxiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘Lez anD SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.”’ 





6 I ‘HE size of our pile of letters shows that 
our boys and girls have returned from 


the sea-shore and the mountains, and have 


taken to letter-writing with renewed vigor; 
which proves that vacation has done them 
good. — Juanito says there was a mistake re- 
garding the geographical puzzle, which was 
certainly original. We have notthe least idea 
what puzzle is referred to, for the writer does 
not indicate it. We are growing old, and we 
cannot remember every item of head work we 
have attended to for months. . We do not 
question Juanito’s originality; but we have 
had the same geographical sent to us twenty 
times, and we are willing to believe that the 
last sender was as honest as the first. The dou- 
ble acrostic is saved. — Mohawk has written 
a poem after the manner of Mr. Burleigh’s 
‘Records of the Queer,” in September; but 
we love our young contributor too well to 
print it, and we accept the cross-word. — Friar 
Tuck sends a metagram, which Aldebaran 
thinks should be called a metaplasm. 

Jesse Healy’s charade is the best thing he 
sends, though his other puzzles are very good. 
— Mignonette thinks more girls ought to send 
puzzles. ‘‘ Barkis is Willin’,” and we take 
the triple acrostic. — We haven’t heard from 
‘* Sweet Moss Rose” for a long time. — Jape- 
tus, late Postal, tells us about a fire in Musca- 
tine, which made bad work; but the diamond 
is not the kind we take. — Sphinx, formerly 
Highflyer, sends a very good cross-word.— 
We could not examine Phii. O. Sopher’s first 
rebus, because the picture was on one side 
and the key on the other side of the sheet; 
both should be on the same page; but we keep 
the second rebus. — Buckshot shoots another 
diamond at us, which hits the mark. — We 





will hand Tommy Hawk’s ‘‘ King’s fout ” to 
some one who understands it — we don’t. 

Daisy D. does very well indeed for a first 
attempt, but she should arrange her lines just 
as they are to be printed, and be careful about 
the spelling. — Frank Leslie’s Boys and Girls 
Weekly “cribs” ‘‘ The Quiz Family ” from 
our pages, without credit; and Cecil Hofer 
says it is not the right thing todo. We know 
it, for we paid the cash for that dialogue. — 
Signor Tye does not give the key to his rebus; 
words must not be transposed in diamonds; 
but the word square will pass. — Feramorz’s 
charades are excellent, and deserve very re- 
spectful treatment. — We gladly welcome Dra- 
co; but the two pairs of scales do not convey 
the idea of the verse. — Typo's rebus is capi- 
tal, and we freeze to it — we mean, we adhere 
to it. —L. T. F.’s blanks shall fill a blank in 
our pages. — Oleander shows us how we may 
illustrate the Buffalonians, but it would be 
utterly impossible to paste a photograph into 
every number of the Magazine. Besides, the 
Buffs are not so big a crowd as they appear 
to be. 

We will send Caxton’s rebus to the artist. — 
Woodbine’s division shall take its chance of an 
insertion. — O. C. Ola also believes that three 
fourths of our readers would rather have two 
more stories a year than achromo. Binding 
the Magazine costs one dollar a year. — Prince 
Fuzz’s rebus goes to the artist, where we sent 
the kite, which, we hope, has not ‘‘ gone up.” 
The Prince sends his photo, for which we 
thank him; he is a good-looking fellow. — 
Coldstream wishes to be added to the list of 
those ‘‘who are down on that article in the 
Christian Union.” We have similar requests 
from a score of others, but we don’t keep any 
list. and don’t hit a man when he’s down. — 
Excelsior must go up higher than Dr. Franklin 
for the authorship of the sentiment, ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” We 
cannot publish puzzles upon our real or as- 
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sumed name, for our modesty is one of the 
biggest bumps we possess. — We are very 
much obliged to Bessie Van Patten; but for 
the same reason, we cannot use her enigma. 

Tot should give his address in his letter. 
In the first enigma, three of the letters are not 
used; in the second, he does not use the arti- 
cle in his answer, as he should, to make his 
statement true. — C. T. Hat wants some arti- 
‘cles on printing. Send for the Novelty Circu- 
lar, which contains directions. The half 
diamond will do. — We joyfully welcome 
Florida, who has read us for four years. She 
sends two enigmas; but, unhappily, the last 
lines“do not rhyme, as we require, and we 
mournfully commit them to Hannah’s keep- 
ing, but with the hope that we shall have 
more blossoms from Florida. — P. B. B.’s cross 
word is not quite a success; write them in 
lines as they are printed. — Frank Fort’s word 
square will pass muster. — Bread and Cheese 
sends a batch of head work, from which we 
select an enigma. — The cost of the boat de- 
scribed in No. 177 is about what the builder 
chooses to make it. Keel boats cost from 
three, to six dollars a foot, depending upon 
the stock and labor put into them. 

In his double acrostic, Hocus Pocus de- 
scribes all the words forming the initials and 
finals, as ‘* scriptural proper names,” so that 
head-workers can make anything they please 
of it; and his answer is only one of a score, 
equally correct; but his rebus is more definite, 
and we save it.—U. Gene’s diamond is all 
right. — ‘‘ Usure,” in C. G. P.’s square, is an 
obsolete word. — We want the address of Xit 
Xingle, and for the want of it, send a double 
acrostic to Hannah. — Who is Italian Boy? 
How can we know that he does not borrow 
his head work? Anything to be printed in a 
newspaper or magazine ought to be accom- 
panied by the name and residence of the 
writer; not for publication necessarily, but as 
a guarantee of the good faith of the author. — 
Niagara’s diagonal is very good, and goes to 
the right place. — California’s charade is pass- 
able, and he thinks well of the Buffalonians. 
Chico is no doubt a nice place, and we should 
like to see it. 

And again we say to Xit Xingle, and every- 
body else, we will not even read poems, or 
other matter which comes to us without the 
address of the writer. We throw Xit’s poem 
into the waste-basket, where anonymous poems 
ought to go.— G. P. T. wants the price per 
number put on the Magazine, to keep news- 
dealers from cheating; but they could ‘still 
ask what they please, as at Saratoga they 
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charge double price for the New York Herald 
and other papers. Regular purchasers are 
entitled to all privileges in the Magazine. — 
Lock Drawer 33, Bath, Me., asks us to give, 
per postal card, the address of some dealer in 
amateur photographic apparatus, who pub- 
lishes a catalogue. We know of no such 
dealer, or even that there is any such appara- 
tus, so that we cannot answer. If anybody is 
wiser than we are, we shall be open to instruc- 
tion. — Ed Garrigue was surprised and de- 
lighted to see that we noticed his request for 
two more stories. He-now adds, “‘ continued 
stories,” by the editor, of course. Does Ed 
want to kill the old man? About how much 
work does he think one man ought to doina 
year? We have already given a reversible 
diamond, but Ed sends another — N. Ten D; 
D. Net. N. — We select a letter rebus from 
Mille Fleurs’ lot; he should write with ink, 
but may draw with pencil. German script is 
not admissible. — We will publish Iron Duke’s 
cryptogram, if good and original, and we can 
understand it; but one puzzle a month is the 
most we can do for any one. Our waste- 
basket has a hard time of it at present, and 
does most of the heavy work. — We are will- 
ing to forgive Topknot for not writing to us 
before; but he don’t think Charlie Ross will 
ever be found. We hope he will. 


Wish CorRESPONDENTS. — A. A. Stetson, 
Kingston, Mass. (birds’ eggs). — S. Fred Leb- 
dell, Morris Co., N. J. (catalogues, autographs, 
and fun).— Andrew M. Hunt, 199 North Penn. 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (fun and old coins). 
— George Finch, Grand Ledge, Mich. (birds’ 
eggs). — Highland Stamp Co., 2 Fort Av., Rox- 
bury, Mass. (stamps). — J. M. Hollywood, 
Brockton, Mass. (birds’ eggs)..— Harold E. 
Spaulding, Townsend Centre, Mass. (stamps 
and coins). — Carroll Pierson, Richmond, Me. 
(fun and sentiment). — Will Clemeas, Drawer 
52, Akron, Ohio (fun, amateurs, and stamps). 
—Almon E. Pitts, Box 1oos, Akron, Ohio 
(fun and cards). — Charles F. Parker, Morri- 
sania, West Chester Co., N. Y. —C. N. Cur- 
tis, corner Canal and Harrison Streets, Chica- 
go, Ill. (stamps and amateur papers). — 
Frank C. Radcliffe, Chico, Butte Co., Cal. 
(Munson’s photography and fun). —James M. 
Hunt, 518 North Delaware St., Indianapolis 
(fun and amateur specimens). — Jerome W. 
Hyde, Sillig Brothers, Vevay, Switzerland 
(stamps). — M. J. Doyle, care L. T. Doyle, 
Providence, R. I. (fun). — Harry H. Stearns, 
No. 6 Kendall St., Worcester, Mass. (boats). 
— Henry L. Morris, Boston, Mass. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: It is an easy 
thing to go from Boston to New York 
at the present time; and however urgent one’s 
business may be, the journey can be nothing 
but a pleasure excursion, if the traveller goes 
by the Fall River line. Though we were less 
fortunate than usual in procuring state-rooms, 
we — what G. M. B. called “‘ bag and baggage ” 
in September — arrived at the metropolis in 
safety, if not in comfort. The band furnished 
delightful music during the evening, and the 
moonlight danced fantastically on the rip- 
pling waves. We went to the Windsor Hotel 
—a new house. opened a year ago. It is quite 
near the Grand Central Railroad Station, and 
but a few blocks from Central Park. It is 
large enough to accommodate six hundred 
guests. We have visited most of the princi- 
pal hotels in the United States and in Europe, 
and we have no hesitation in expressing our 
belief that the Windsor is the most elegant 
and the best appointed hotel in the world. 
The drawing-rooms, dining-room, parlors, 
halls, and chambers are both elegant and 
comfortable to a degree unequalled on either 
continent. The richest palaces of Europe do 
not compare with them. . Our rooms were.on 
the fourth floor, — parlors with very large al- 
coves for the beds, — and were furnished in the 
style of a nabob’s drawing-room. The eleva- 
tor saves the long journey up stairs, and thus 
renders these apartments more desirable than 
those nearer the earth, for in them one is up 
in the region of pure air, and away from the 
noise of the lower atmosphere. By the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Gardner Wetherbee, one of the 
proprietors, we were permitted to visit the 
kitchens, bake-house, store-rooms, and other 
departments of the house, and we were amazed 
at their neatness, and the abundant facilities 
for doing everything in the best possible man- 
ner. The table of the Windsor is in keeping 
with everything else about the establishment. 
Every dish of the immense variety on the bill 
of fare was of the nicest quality, cooked and 
served in the very best manner. We regard 
the Windsor as a marvel of neatness, com- 
fort, and elegance. 
We have often been up the Hudson by day 
and by night, but on this last trip we enjoyed 





it even more than ever before. We have been 
down the Rhine, down the Volga, down the 
Danube; and though we have seen grander 
scenery than the Hudson presents, we know 
of no voyage so enjoyable as that from New 
York to Albany. The steamers are wonder- 
fully swift and comfortable. We were dom- 
iciled in one of the ample family rooms, with 
a bay window. A large sofa and easy-chairs 
made the apartment like home, and the family 
were as private as in our own house, while 
we looked out upon the beauiiful scenery of 
the river, and the variety of vessels shooting 
up and down all day long. When the Rhine 
is navigated by genuine American steamers, 
like the C. Vibbart and Daniel Drew, new 
glories will be added to its grand scenery. A 
ride of two hours by rail brought us to Sara- 
toga. We entered the vast court-yard of the 
new United States Hotel at half past nine 
in the evening. The verandas, pleasure- 
grounds, and hotel were brilliantly lighted 
with gas, and the band was playing. The 
scene was as beautiful as the dream of Fairy- 
land. The court-yard contains three acres, 
while the hotel and its grounds covet seven 
acres. It has seven hundred and sixty-eight 
sleeping-rooms, besides sixty suits of from 
two to eight rooms each — not less than a 
thousand apartments in all. The dining-room 
is two hundred and twelve feet by fifty, the 
drawing-room eighty-five by fifty, and the 
ball-room one hundred and twelve by fifty- 
two. It-has twenty-seven hundred feet of wide 
piazzas. It accommodates fifteen hundred 
guests. We had large rooms, comfortably, 
but not elegantly, furnished — better, indeed, 
than might be expected in a hotel open only 
about two months in the year. The table was 
very good, and ‘in spite of the vastness of the 
establishment, everything moved harmoni- 
ously and pleasantly. It was full of guests, 
but there was no crowd anywhere. In the 
evening, when the great drawing-room is 
full of ladies and gentlemen, the scene is bril- 
liant. The little parties seem to know no one 
out of their own groups, and there is nothing 
going on but walking and talking. In the 
midst of the multitude, nearly everybody 
seemed to be alone and lonesome. The prin- 
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cipal business of the fashionable people who 
congregate here is to look at each other, visit 
the other hotels, drive towards night in elegant 
turnouts, drink the waters, dance a little, and 
lounge a great deal. The Grand Union Hotel 
is only a little smaller than the United States. 
Congress Hall ‘is the oldest, and the Claren- 
don the most aristocratic. 

From Saratoga we went to Lake George by 
Glen’s Falls, passing many historical spots. 
The Fort William Henry Hotel is an immense 
structure, beautifully located at the head of 
the lake. We made the voyage down the lake 
in the steamer.Minnehaha, and the trip is 
certainly a delightful one. Lake George is, 
without doubt, the most picturesque of all 
our lakes; and we know of nothing that equals 
it anywhere, unless it be Lake Lucerne, in 
Switzerland. A four miles’ ride in a hard 
stage, over a rough road, brought us to old 
Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, where 
we embarked in one of the large, swift, and 
elegant steamers which ply on the lake. It 
was_a delightful sail, and our party enjoyed it 
exceedingly. At half past eight in the even- 
ing, we took the train at Rouse’s Point for 
Montreal, and arrived in a couple of hours, 
crossing, in the dark, the wonderful Victoria 
Bridge, nearly two miles long, over the St. 
Lawrence. We spent a couple of days at the 
Ottawa Hotel, and wished we had gone to St. 
Lawrence Hall; but another party, who went 
to the St. Lawrence, wished they had gone to 
the Ottawa. Unfortunately, we had just come 
from the finest hotels in the ‘*‘ States,” — and 
our standard was too high for Canada. We 
rode ‘‘ around the mountain,” which was well 
enough; but one need not grieve much if he 
has omitted it. We visited the French church, 
which is interesting; the English cathedral, 
which is beautiful; and the Jesuit church, 
which is the finest in the city. We went a 
shopping with the ladies, who satisfied them- 
selves that they could do better in Boston. 
**Gloves at seventy-five cents” were dam- 
aged; the best were only twenty-five cents 
cheaper than at home. There was not differ- 
ence enough in the price of silks to cover 
the duties, certainly not enough to tempt 
any one even passably honest to smuggle 
them over the line. American visitors are the 
proper victims of Canadian dry goods shops. 

We proceeded to Quebec by steamer, at 
night. The greatest surprise we had was at 
finding such noble and elegant boats as the 
‘* Montreal ” and ‘‘ Quebec.” They are of the 
same plan as the Bristol and Providence, of 
the Fall River Line, somewhat smaller, and 
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less elaborately ornamented, but having the 
lofty, two-story saloon, with state-rooms open- 
ing from an upper gallery. The fare was four 
dollars; which sum includes the state-room 
and supper. An opposition line, with old and 
inferior boats, carried passengers. for three; 
but the Richelieu Line, running the big boats, 
had put on very good steamers in opposition 
to the opposition, on which the fare was only 
one dollar, supper and state-room included. 
The latter were crowded. The St. Louis Ho- 
tel is fair; probably as good as anything 
in the Dominion, which is not extravagant 
praise. Quebec is a queer old city, with an 
upper and a lower town, as the books have it. 
The passage from the lower to the upper town 
is particularly hard on omnibus and carriage 
horses, for the hill is very steep, and the roads 
very rough. The upper part is the only 
walled town in America; but all the gates 
but one have been removed. In the lower 
part, the streets are very narrow. We tooka 
carriage, with a talkative Canadian from Don- 
egal, Ireland, to drive us and talk tous. He 
did more-talking than driving; but under his 
guidance we went to the Citadel. where, from 
a bastion nearly four hundred feet above the 
river, we had a magnificent view of the coun- 
try. We went to the Plains of Abraham, 
where our driver fought the battle over again, 
looked at the monument where Wolfe fell, 
viewed the house where Montgomery was car- 
ried after he was shot, and stood upon Durham 
Terrace, which overlooks the lower town. 
Near it is the governor’s garden, with the 
monument to Wolfe and Montcalm. 

We looked into the French church, and 
walked around the chapel where the old pic- 
tures by Champlain are on view. Then we 
drove out to the Falls of Montmorency, which 
are high, but with only a thin sheet of water fall- 
ing over the cliff. They are worth seeing, but 
not half so big a thing as enthusiastic tourists 
describe, or the pictures in the old geographies 
represent them to be. On the way, one sees the 
old house in which Montcalm had his head- 
quarters; but the charm of the excursion is 
the cottages of the French habitants which line 
the road all the way. 

Our next objective point was Lake Mem- 
phremagog. We had read in a seductive cir- 
cular, printed in blue ink, that the ‘‘ Pasump- 
sic Railroad was the only direct and great 
pleasure route from Boston to Quebec.” We 
were on a pleasure excursion, and that was 
the road for us. We bought tickets through 
to Boston by the ‘‘ great pleasure route.” We 


had a very comfortable car on the Grand 
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Trunk Road, as far as Sherbrook, where we 
connected with the ‘‘ great pleasure route.” 
We were shoved into a car already crowded, 
but at last found four seats in different parts 
of it. But the stockholders were having an 
excursion that day on the ‘“ great pleasure 
route,” and we tried to be happy till we got to 
Newport, on the lake. The stockholders had 
filled the Memphremagog House, and we were 
sent up into the fourth story. Madam nearly 
ruined the béll system of the hotel in her ef- 
forts to obtain a pitcher of ice-water. The 
gas in the rooms, with which the house was 
furnished, was a brace of tallow candles.* If 
the bed had been a block of cast iron, it could 
have been no harder. But the table at the 
hotel was very good indeed, and the arrange- 
ments in its lower regions seemed to be well 
ordered. We were to stop only two nights, 
just for an excursion in the steamer up and 
down the lake. But in the morning we 
learned that the stockholders had taken the 
boat for the day, and that the two trips for 
the pleasure travel were to be omitted. We 
considered those stockholders guilty of con- 
spiracy to ruin the ‘ great pleasure route.” 
We were just a little vexed. We were afraid 
of those stockholders. The next day, when 
they returned, they would monopolize all the 
seats in the cars; and we promptly decided to 
give up our rooms in the fourth story, and 
move south before they came back. But then 
Newport was on the line to Montreal, and we 
read in the blue circular, that ‘*‘ Entire Trains, 
composed of New and Elegant Smoking, 
Ladies’ and Pullman Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
run through without change between Boston 
and Montreal.” Of course we were all right, 
and at two we took one of those “entire 
trains.” It consisted of one common car and 
one combined baggage and smokingcar. The 
places were about all taken. We seated our 
party in a car in the rear, but we were told it 
was not going.‘ We asked the conductor 
for seats; he rushed through the car and dis- 
appeared. Madam asked the brakeman if we 
were to stand up for five hours. ‘I suppose 
so, marm.” Rather than be left, we got into 
the ‘‘entire train,” with the ‘‘ great army of 
tourists,” who, know the ‘ great pleasure 
route” so well. The ‘‘ army” kept their seats ; 
but by compromising with sundry bags and 
valises, we found seats for our three ladies, 
and took dignified possession of the wood- 
box ourself. After a while we found a seat; 
and when we left the Passumpsic road at 
Wells River, we were able to get our party 
within speaking distance of each other — 
which is rather desirable on a pleasure excur- 
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sion. Thus it happened that we saw no more 
of Lake Memphremagog than we could see 
from the hotel; and we never expect to see 
any more of it. But we saw enough to satis- 
fy us that it is in no sense the rival of Lake 
George. We staid a couple of days at the 
Pemigewasett House, Plymouth, N. H., where 
we had the pleasure of meeting our old friend 
of the TRuE FLac, who, poor fellow, was 
going to the lake with the long name. From 
Plymouth to Boston, we sat in arm-chairs in 
the Wagner car, and enjoyed the trip. We 
are in our sanctum once more, in better 
health than we have been for a long time, 
and ready to do our work for our boys and 
girls. OLIveR OPTIc. 





—— PowER OF VEGETATION. — We have 
been told of a curious fact in natural history, 
which will give our readers an example of the 
wonderful strength in vegetation. Near ‘‘ Wol- 
ton Hall,” England, where an old water-mill 
once stood, was a massive millstone, measur- 
ing full seventeen feet in circumference. The 
ground where the mill stood had been con- 
verted into meadow; this stone lay there un- 
noticed (save by a hay-maker) from the pe- 
riod of the mill’s dissolution to the fall of 1813, 
when some nut-eating animal deposited a few 
nuts, for safe keeping, in the central hole of 
this prostrate millstone. During the following 
summer, one nut had sprouted, and sent up a 
shoot through this hole. Year after year it 
increased in size and beauty; and when its 
expansion had entirely filled the hole in the 
centre of the millstone, it gradually began to 
raise up the millstone itself fromthe seat of 
its long repose. Mr. Waterton states, that 
‘‘this huge mass of stone is now eight inches 
above the ground, and is entirely supported 
by the stem of the nut tree, which has risen 
to the height of twenty-five feet, and: bears 
excellent fruit.” 





Cocer1a. — This comet proved notnearly 
equal in brillian¢y and size to othercomets. It 
did not compare with the splendid Donati of 
1858, which many of us will remember. Our 
recent visitor had a head 100,000 miles through, 
and a nucleus 4000; its tail at the longest was 
18,000,000 miles, and at the widest 2,900,000 
miles. Men of science declare Coggia will 
never return again. The great distinction of 
Coggia is, that it is the first important comet 
that has appeared since the development of 
spectroscope analysis. The spectrum shows 
that the radiance of the comet was not due to 
the reflected light of the sun. * 
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DEEDS AND WORDS. 


Written by Mrs, R. N. TURNER. 


1. Do the deed that’s noblest, while life is fresh and fair, While 
2. Speak the word that’s truest, Whatever comes to thee, For 


shines thesun so brightly, dis-solv-ing ev’ - ry care, While youth and hope are show’ ring fresh 
life is but the opening un-to e-ter - ni- ty, And bright and blessed visions re - 


garlands ev’ - ry day, To brighten withthe off-ring thy hap - py, future way. 
- flect-ed from a-bove, Are shining in theirful-ness up -on _ aa life of love. 
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fee ade Rotate, Do the deed that’s noblest, Do the deed that’s noblest, while life is fresh and fair. 
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